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ABSTRACT " ^ 

This manual for counselors is intended for use with 
(CHOICES, \4 computer assisted career guidance system; Following a 
brief introduction to CHOICES, the structure fin chart form) and an 
•overview* of the contents of the CHOICES system are given. Chapter 2 
focuses on\ counseling clients, emphasizing the threfe-step helping 
process,^ i^e., preCHOICES, to determine client suitability and 
preparation for CHOICES; terminal use; and postCHOICES, to 
results and \f ollow-up plans. Chapter '3 explains the system 
(i.e., exploVe, .specif ic, compare, related, job bank, and 
'education/specific) and the computer logic used in CHOICES, 
^explore route; descriptions of common options . provided by the system 
are explained .\ Chapter 4 presents the topics available for searching 
in Choices, including interests, aptitudes, temperaments, education 
level, working Vconditions, future outlook, earnings, hours of 
wo^/travel, physical demands, physical activities, indoor/outdoor, 
career fields, training required, ahd similar occupations. Chapter 5 
focuses on information needed while working at the terminal and 
chapter 6 presents sources of CHOJCES information and the index. 
Chapter 7 discusaes practical information such as terminal location, 
us4 schedule^ staff training, client use, and publicizing the system. 
The appendix inclx^des the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATE) /CHOICES Crosswalk (conversion table from GATE raw scores to 
CHOICES aptitude levfels) , a.map of the Florida employment service job 
bank areas/ a list Bf Florida employment offices, and a glossary. / 
(^) \ \ ^ 
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An Introduction To CHOICES 



Few decisions that young people make today are more important to 
their future well-being than the selection of a career^ Sometimes finding 
the "right" career is a process that takes' place over a period of time and 
may involve several jobVchanges* The process of choosing and preparing for. 
a career is no easier for persons who seek a career change or who enter the 
work force at later stages in their lives. 

As peopife make career decisions everyone considers, to some de- . 
gree, the followirjg^uestions: 

"What caj) I do well?" 

"What do I enjoy doing?" 

"What am I looking for in a career?" 

"What preparation will I need?" 

"How can I find out which occupations will satisfy iny 
interests, abilities, valu.es, and educational plans?" 



Helping people find answers to such questions becomes the crux of 
effective vocational counseling. With thousands of careers to choose from, 
finding answers to these kinds of questions can sometimes be difficult and 
time consuming. CHOICES can help answer these questions very quickly by 
providing comprehensive, up-to-date information and a strategy for relating 
oneself to the world of work. (See Figure 1.) CHOICES locates exactly the 
information needed and places it at your fingertips. Instantly. This in- 
formation is presented in a non-threatening , low-risk manner that encour- 
ages clients to explore a wide> range of career opportunities. 



Clients coimunicate with CHC^fCES via a computer "terminal that 
guides them through the system using a question*and answer format. The 
system responds instantly to questions, allowing clients/to immedia-tely see 
the consequences of their decisions. Clients can change their answers and 
ROUTES throughout the prpgram. This strategy permi'ts them to become more . 
active participants in the career decision-making process-. - ' ' * 

Both Counselors and clients find the terminal easy to' use. After 
a few minutes instruction on how to use the terminal, most cliepts are able 
to use the system with a minimum of supervision and assistance and have . 
little fear of the computer itself. 

Your clients will enjoy working with CHOICES. Many^will be sur- 
prised to learn that the program can be both beneficial and fun to use. 
You should take advantage of their anticipation and curiosity about "talking 
with a computer." You'll probably find many clients who will voluntarily . 
dedicate considerable time and energy preparing for their conversation with 
CHOICES. 



FIGURE 1 
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CHAPTER ONE 



Contents in CHOICES - An Ovennew 

• J 

Your clients will want career information for many reasons. Some 
may be fairly certain about their career and educational plans, needing only 
additional information to cqnftrm them. Others will be. unsure of their 
future and will be searching for ideas and goals, ;; ; 

It may- be helpful t6\.think of CH^ compijpteV{zed libra^' of 

career information that can be quickly accessed and used in a variety of 
ways, Ymj^will need to understand the structure of CHOICES to use the sys- 
tem effectively. (See Figure 2.) CHOICES has two large FILES of iinforma- 
tion that your clients can use: ^ ^ 



(1 ) Career File . - 

Contains information about careers and actual job 
openings, ^ 

(2) Education File 

Contains information about Florida State and train- 
ing programs. 

Each FILE can be accessed by using ROUTES. The Career File has 
five (5) ROUTES. At the present time, the Education File has only one 'ROUTE 
— SPECIFIC. Others are being developed.' 

The ROUTES selected in the Career File will depend upon the client' 
unique set of needs. Briefly, the ROUTES are as follows: 



Career File 



(1) EXPLORE ROUTE 

The" cl ient provides personal likes and dislikes about a range of topics. 
Through a sorting process-, CHOICES will identify all careers that satis- 
fy the' criteria specified by the client. Persons unsure about career 
goajs should use the EXPLORE ROUTE. ' - 

4 

(2) SPECIFIC ROUTE 

This ROUTE will allow the client to get detailed informatioo on a speci- 
fic career. 



(3) COMPARE ROUTE 



Compare will list the TOPICS recjliested about two or three careers, 
side by side, 50 that the client, can compare the similarities and/or 
differences. - 

(4) RELATED ROUTE , * - 

This 'ROUTE is helpful if the student has a job in. mind and would^ like 
to know about other jobs that share some of the- same characteristics. 
This ROUTE is often used by people who have acquired skills from pre- 
vious training and/or work experience ajid would like to learn about 
other related careers. 

(5) JOB BANK -ROUTE ^ . 

This ROUTE allows clients to look at actual Florida job openings. 
This information is updated daily from Florida State Employment Ser- 
vice data. This J^OUTE is-^useful to ei^ther acquaint clients with, kinds 
, of jobs available in today's market or to actually help place skilled 
or trained workers in current openings. 



Education File . 

(1) EDUCATION/SPECIFIC ROUTE 

Information on Florida schools (community colleges, vocational -techni- 
cal centers and universities) and programs of study is provided in 
this ROUTE. Clients can get detailed information about a school and 
its characteristics. This ROUTE is useful for a client who has made 
a career decision and needs to make educational or training plans. 



During your initial interview with the client, you will help them 
determine which FILE/ROUTE in CHOICES they WJlll.use. 




c 
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•With your help, CHOICES can be ah excellent tool to assist clients 
in becoming more knowledgeable of .themselves and career?. Throughout the 
first four (4) ROUTES (EXPLORE, SPECIFIC, COMPARE and RELATED), they can ex- 
plore a number of TOPICS related to career choice. These TOPICS will con- 
sider their interests, aptitudes, tempef^aments, and level of education, as 
well as the working conditions, future outlook, earnings., hours of work.and 
travel, physic^rdemaftds,, physical activities, indoor/outd4Dor considerate orrs 
and Career Fields associated with the Job. 

The unbiased nature of the computer will help them disregard any . 
preconceived notions they may have about careers. The EXPLORE ROUTE will 
help them focus in- on what they already know About themselves to answer 
such questions as: . ' 

V ' CLIENT QUESTIONS : ■ - CHOICES TOPIC : 

What can I do well? What are my, ' ' Aptitudes 

strengths? 

What types of things, do I like 
to do? • 

How much money ^do I want or need 
to earn? 

What kind of working conditions Environmental Conditions,^ 

am I willing to accept? , . ^ 

How physically demanding is the ' Phys.ical Demands 

job? Will I have to do a lot of ^ ^ ' 
lifting? . ^ ■ 

Clients can input their responses to these, as well as m'an^t^^r 
questions and receive immediate feedback, -^ach time they submit- a r^pofise 
to a question, the computer will sort through the Career File to eliminate 
inappropriate careers. They can consider other alternatives and qyick'ly see 
how^ this will affect the computer 's^selections. 

The fifth ROUTE, JOB BANK, can help the client who is job ready to 
look at local or statewide job openings as provided by the Florida State 
Employment Service. Once a client 'has identified a career goai_^(or a range 
of career goals) s/he can explore Florida educational and training institu- 
tions in the Education File . ■ 

You wtll n^ed to make one thing very clear to your clients. 
CHOICES, as with other systems, cannot te.ll them what they should do with 
their lives or how successful they will be in a particular career. Rather, 
the system is designed to generate "clues"-and stimulate ideas concerning 
career choice. These "clues" to the client's vocational needs .are used by 
the system to generate a list of compatible careers (EXPLORE ROUTE). It is 
impor'tant that clients understand that the computer suggests careers based 



Interests 
Earnings 



on their input. The appropriateness of the suggested careers is directly 
proportional to the validity of this input. ' 

CHOICES does not replace Counselors. In fact, it puts your ser- 
vices more in demand. CHOICES frees you, as a Counselor, from many boring, 
repetitive information giving functions whi/ch probably occupy a great deal 
of your time. This gives Counselors more time for in-depth work with those 
clients who require one on one attention.- CHOICES should allow you to 
counsel more efficiently and more effectively. Your clients will benefit 
by being exposed to a wider range of career and educational/training options. 
After using CHCriCES, clients will come to you with more information about 
themselves and, careers. Discussions about. future possibilities become more 
meaningful for yOu and your client. 

Counselors are essential to the success of the CHOICES three- 
pHase- counseling process (discussed in Chapter II). First, the Counselor 
•decides whe^ther or not CHOICES would benefit a particular client. Then, the 
Counselor helps the client select topics to be considered and checks for con- 
sistency and realism. And, finally, the Counselor is responsible for meeting 
with the client tp discuss and review the list of sugges^d careers. 

CHOICES can provide Counselors/Occupational Specialists a useful 
supplemental tool to aid in assisting clients with the career decision- 
making process. The computer cannot provide all the answers. However, it 
will give you a Vast amount of information quickly, efficiently, and in a 
manner your clients will enjoy. In fact, we believe you'll find that CHOICES 
can relieve you of many of those time-consuming tasks inherent in the dispen- 
sion of'career information. This will allow you to more fully concentrate on 
the necessary Counselor-to-client aspects of vocational counseling. Your 
full attention can then be focused" on helping clients identify their career 
needs and develop plans to satisfy them. • . 



CHAPTER TWO ^ 



Counseling With CHOICES 



HOW CHOICES CAN HELP YOUR CLIENTS 



How you use CHOICES to counsel your clients will depend upon the 
needs and where they are in the vocational development process.- 

CHOICES can assist you and your clients in the following ways: 

1. CHOICES HELPS CLIENTS MAKE CAREER DECISIONS BY : 

- Providing up-to-date and comprehensive career information 
necessary to make informed career decisions. 

- Providing information to reinforce previously made career 
decisions. 

- Allowing clients to test their perceptions of work to the 
real world in a non-threatening environment. 

- Providing suggestions about potentially suitable career 
groups. 

- Listing actual job openings provided through Florida State 
Employment Service. 

- Providing information on educational institutions and the 
training programs they offer. 

2. CHOICES HELPS CLIENTS DEVELOP DECISION-MAKING SKILLS THEY CAN USE IN A 
VARIETY OF WAYS BY : 

- Helping clients to weigh the importance of various factors 
when making decisions. 

- Helping clients examine alternatives before making decisions. 

- Showing clients that order can be imposed on seeming chaos 
by breaking down a mass of information into a series of 
manageable concepts. 

- Helping clients separate values important to them from less 
important values. 



3. CHOICES HELPS CLIENTS DEVELOP AN AWARENESS THAT THEY HAVE CONTROL OVER 



AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR THEIR OWN WORKING LIVES BY: 



- Showing them how their decisions will affect their occupa- 
tional opportunities. 

- Suggesting to those who lack self-confidence that they can 
influence the direction of their lives, and find careers 
that meet their needs, 

- Listing salaries and actual job openings that they can 
apply for. 

4. CHOICES HELPS CLIENTS DEVELOP FLEXIBILITY BY : 

- Providing them information which can be used to find a 
balance between their job expectations and their personal 
needs. 

- Helping them to recognize and use personal alternatives 
effectively. 

- Showing them that there is rarely one perfect solution, 
but rather a variety of potential alternatives to be 
considered when making decisions. 

5. CHOICES HELfS CLIENTS DEVELOP OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING SKILLS BY : 

- Providing information for making career- plans. 

- Allowing them to practice making and carrying out a 
pljsin of action. 



The goal of employment and vocational counseling is to help 
clients successfully integrate themselves into the work force. CHOICES 
helps a client make a realistic occupational decision and encourages them 
to act upon that decision. The system can be used 'for short term job 
counseling or as an integral part of long term vocational counseling. The 
method for using the system remains essentially the same in, either case. 

CHOICES provides information. Your role as a Counselor is to 
help clients identify what information they need and show them how to 
interpret that information. 

An effective model when using CHOICES is the ^Three-Step Counsel- 
ing Process. It is provided as a guide to help you use CHOICES. (See 
Figure 3. ) 
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CHOICES THREE-STEP COUNSELING PROCESS OVERVIEW 



Figure 3 



( STEP I 
INITIAL INTERVIEW 

COUNSELOR MEETS CLIENT 
CLIENT PREPARES GUIDESHEET 



A. Determining Client Suitability 

1. Motivation? 

2. Readiness? 

3. Vocational Problems or Other? 

4. Client's Goal? 



Not 




Other forms ' 


Suitable 




of Counseling 



Suitable 



B. Introducing Client to CHOICES 

—Data Base— Over 1.000 jobs 
Career File . 

5 Reutes (Explore. Compare, Related. Specific. Job, Bank) 

12 Topics (Interests. Aptitudes. Etc.) 
Education File 

1 ROUTE (SPECIFIC) 

10 Topics (Admission. Costs, etc.) 



. Preparing Client to Use Materials 

1. Introduce Guidebook and Guidesheet. 

2. Use CHOICES Slide/Tapes with the client. 

3. Provide Supplementary Materials (Interest Inventories, etc.) 

4. Discuss with the client his/her understanding of routes, topics and factors. 

5. Discuss Client's needs such as career exploration or specific information 

6. Help the client begin, to fill out the Guidesheet. 

7. Schedule Next Interview 



STEP II 
SECOND INTERVIEW 

COUNSELOR REVIEWS 

GUIDESHEBT 
CLIENT ON TERMINAL 



STEP III 
THIRD INTERVIEW 

CLIENT DISCUSSES PRINTOUT 
WITH COUNSELOR 
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A. Reviewing the Completed Guidesheet 

1. Make and prioritize decisions. 

2. Clarify client's self-awareness 

3. Increase client's self-awareness 

4. Relate client's self to world of work. 

5. Encourage client flexibility. 

6. Encourage client mobility. 



B. Using the Terminal 

1. Reduce client's anxiety. 

2. Encourage an exploratory, open attitude. 

3. Begin conversation with CHOICE^S 

4. Introduce terminal assistant (Optional). 

5. Schedule next interview. 



A. Discussing Printout 

1. Discuss client's reaction. 

2. Examine careers list(s) or counselor summary. 



B. Developing Follow-up Plan 

1. Client continues exploration 

a. Further interaction with CHOICES 

b. Further Self-Analysis 

c. Further reading 

d. Direct learning about careers 

e. FSES visit 

f. Review other available resources 

for information on specific institutions 



2. Client makes decision 

a. Discuss training options 

b. Outline Job Search Technique^L 

c. Take a Career-Ladder ApproadB| 

d. Pursue Job Bank opening at FlaT 
State Employment Service 

e. Contact Education 
Institution 
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STEP ONE 



Hie Initial Interview: PRE CHOICES 



Your initial interview will cover these three areas: 

A. Determining client suitability 

B. Introducing the client to CHOICES 

C. Preparing the client to use the Guidebool^/sheet and 
slide/ tape 



A. Determining Client Suitability / 

Not all clients will benefit from CHOICES. >Bef ore^ you icide whether 
a client needs to use CHOICES, assess them on the following points: 

1 . CI ient motivation : 

Why does your client want to use CHOICES? What does s/he 
expect to get out of it? Some students may simply be curious. 
Once they discover the time and effort they'll have to invest, 
they may lose interest. If they are not prepared to make this 
effort, discourage them from using CHOICES. 

2. Client readiness for making a vocational decision :- 

Is your client seriously considering vocational plans or simply 
using the terminal as a "novelty?" 

■ 3. Vocational versus personal problems : 

Are your client's problems primarily vocational in nature or 
are they personal, emotional problems? 

4., Assessing the client's goal : ^ . 

Does your client know what s/he wants to do? Is s/he already 
looking for a job? If so, CHOICES JOB BANK will be the appro- 
priate route to use. However, exploration of other jobs^and 
CHOICES ROUTES may be beneficial to them. . 



B. Introducing The Oient To CHOICES 

Even though CHOICES is easy to use, it may appear mysterious and com- 
plex to your clients. You can lessen their anxieties by giving them 
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a brief overview of the system that explains the: 



1. PURPOSE OF THE SYSTEM , . , 



2. CONTENTS OF THE SYSTEM . . 



To help clients make poten- 
tially satisfying and 
appropriate vocational 
decisions. 

The CAREER FILE contains 
EXPLORE, SPECIFIC/ COMPARE, 
RELATED and 12 Information 
Topics'. JOB BANK contains 
jobs currently available 
through the Florida State 
Employment Service. 

The EDUCATION FILE contains 
specific information on 
schools. 



3 DELIVERY OF THE SYSTEM ....... Consists of a computer ter- 
minal and a client typing 



4. PREPARATORY^ MATERIALS 



in responses. 

A Guidebook/sheet and Career 
Index are necessary tools. 
The slide/tapes are Optional. 



C. Preparing The Client To Use ^ 
The Guidebook and Guidesheet 

Make sure your clients understand how to use the Guidebook. A good 
approach is for you and your client to exarnine each RO^TE and TOPIC 
together. You may also want to use the CHOICES Overview Slide/Tape 
presentation. ^ 

For effective use of the system, clients should identify their needs 
and interests before using CHOICES. The Guidebook and Guidesheet 
have been designed to help them with this identification. You should 
study both tools carefully so that you can be aware of what they con- 
tain and how they are to be used. • 

The client's level of self-awareness may determine whether or not other 
self-assessment instruments should be administered prior to their com- 
pletion of the Guidebook . The GATB (General Aptitude Test Battery) 
can be helpful to those clients who are uncertain of their aptitudes. 
Other assessment tools such as interest inventories may also be bene- 
ficial . 

* The Appendix, page 114, contains information on using GATB scores with 
the Aptitude section of CHOICES. 
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The Guidebook begins by telling clients how easy it is to use the 
terminal and . what .type of information they can get from the system. 
Each FILE and ROUTE *fS described so that clients can determine what 
kind of information they need. Their decisions are no'ted on the 
accompanying Guidesheet , The primary purpose of the Guidebook is 
to take the client, step by step, through the various TOPICS of the 
EXPLORE ROUTE. In the Guidebook , each TOPIC is described, its use 
is summarized, the factors are listed and defined, and instructions 
are given for completing the Guide.sheet . Clients decide which 
ROUTE, TOPICS, and FACTORS they plan to use and the order in which 
they plan to use them. You should encourage clients to complete 
all of the TOPICS. Each decision is recorded on the Guidesheet . 
Upon completion of the Guidesheet , clients take it to the terminal 
to be followed during their conversation with CHOICES. 

To ensure that your clients understand how to complete the Guidebook/ 
sheet, you will need to cover the following: 

T. During this time, clients should be able to describe to you 
their understanding of the ROUTES and TOPICS. The results 
of a client's conversation with CHOICES will depefnd upon 
the client's ability to assess what s/he has to offer and 
what s/he wants in a job. Careful consideration must be 
given to each TOPIC. If the answers selected by the client 
aren't truly appropriate for him/her, CHOICES cannot possi- 
bly identify suitable careers. 

2. In addition to helping clients define CHOICES terminology, 
you will want to question them on their reasons for select- 
ing certain TOPICS and their prioritization of those^ TOPICS. 
Open, ended questions like the following are helpful: 

- What appeals to you about your order of TOPICS? 
Example: 1. Earnings; 2. Interests; 3. Future Outlook; 

4. Education 

^Woulti you consider al tej^natives? 

- How important is the factor, for example, "working to 
✓ improve the social conditions of others" to you? 

3. Help clients see the difference between the amount of infor- 
mation they currently halve on an occupation and how much 
CHOICES can provide, especially within the TOPIC areas. 

4. Make sure they understand how to complete the Guidesheet . 

5. Schedule the next interview and make arrangements for them 
to use the terminal . \ 
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of \nformation for them to assimilate. Try to avoid informjition^ver- 
loaa. Also try to avoid^ passing on'your knowledge. or values. Let 
, ~ them learn and_experience on their own. This does not mean that you 
should not question their priorities. If^ however, upon questioning, 
theclient confirms his or her decision, support the client's choice. 
Reassure the client that there are no wrong answers. ^ 

B. Using The Temiinai 

Think back to the first time you us^ CHOICES. Were you completely at 
ease when confronted by the terminal? Remember those feelings and pro- 
vide as much support as possible. 

1. You can reduce client anxiety by letting them know that: 

- they don't. need to know how to type 

- CHOICES will "tell" them what "to do" next 

- CHOPCES will "tell" them how to change an answer or 
correct mistakes 

- they should take their time because even though CHOICES 
works quickly, t he-computer is in no hurry 

- someone is nearby should any difficulties or questions 
arise 

2. Encourage an exploratory, open attitude. Tell clients 
about their various options: 

- chooling a FILE (Career or Education) 

- choosing a ROUTE (EXPLORE, SPECIFIC^COMPARE, RELATED, 
or t]OB BANK) ^ 

- choosing a JOPIC (Interests, Aptitudes, Earnings, etc.) 

- changing ROUTES 

- selecting other TOPICS, 

- changing an answer 

- finding out more about a career 

- finding out why a career wasn't listed 

- leaving the system ' 

3. Begin conversatioTT wi th CHOICES: 



Although physically operating CHOICES is easy, there 
are numerous points to remember when using the pro- 
gram. Helping the client become at ease at the tepRWWfT' 
is a major goal. You will need to stay with the (pient 
for at least the first few minutes until you »sense that 
they are at ease with the system. Experienced CHOICES 
Counselors know that the .amount of time spent with the 
client at the terminal will vary. Some clients will be 
able to use their completed Guidesheet and be quite inde- 
pendent with minimal assistance from a Counselor, Other 
clients may need considerably more assistance. 

20 
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4/ Introduce an assistant;' 

Always make, sure that the client knows who to call upon for • 
assistance if you are not available^ ^ 

« 

5. Schedule next injierview: . 

^ ■ ^' . ■ 

Before the client leaves, schedule ttfne to talk with him/her^ 
about his/her CHOICES experience. It is better to let some 

' t4me elapse between the experience ajjid discussing the print- 
out. Most clients will not initiate -asking for an appoint- 
ment, so you will neecl to bring-^up the subject. During this 
- follow-up visit, you-^n also point out other.materials and 
references' for consioTration in his/her information/ job 
search. . * * 



STEP THREE 
The TTiird Interview: POST CHOICES 



The third interview takes place after the client has used the terminal 
and has had time to think about the experience. There are two main - . 
purposes for the third interview: 

A. Discussion of the printout ' 

,B. Development of a follow-up plan ^ • 

A. Discussing The Printout With The Client 

The key to using CHOICES successfully is helping the clients act upon 
the information they have Vece-ived. Here are some points you will want 
to cover with them. 

1 Di scuss how they felt about using CHOICES : • 
Do they feel ready to make an occupational decision, or 
choose a major? What do they feel they learned from their 
conversation that might be used to make decisions? 

2. Help them examine the careers sel ected by CHOICES: 

Both EXPLORE and RELATED provide clients with lists of 
potentially suitable careers. Go over these with your 

I 
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clients to find out whether they feel the lists are mean- 
ingful and relevant. As you look at each career,. question 
your clients about their reactions. This may heipVou gain 
a deeper and clearer understanding of their unspoken or. 
unidentified values. If they are dissatisfied or still un- 
certain, an additional session at the terminal may be help- 
ful. This time, encourage them to try out alternatives 
through the various ROUTES. Have them use EXPLORE again-. ' 
^with different factors. For example, their selection of 
educational level can greatly affect the list of careers. 
If a client is willing to finish only high school, his/her 
list will differ from the client who is willing to, complete 
studies beyond high school. ^ « 

3. Assist the client in comparing his/her Guiidesheet with the 
' CHOICES printout : ' r 

Sometimes a client's pr^rences do not agree with the^occu- 
pational facts given by CHOICES.. For example, a client indi- 
cates on the Guidesheet that s/he dislikes weekend work. Yet 
the. client has expressed an interestin becoming a real estate 
• agent. , Help your clients see thi^s conflict and consider the 

. alternatives that jd-ifferent decisions might produce. These 

• might be: ^ 

a. reconsider the value of leisure work (working or 
not working on weekends),; 

b. consider another career th5t doesn't require week- 
end work; or, 

c. learn to make tradeoffs in choosing a career. All 
aspects of a job may not be satisfying. Clients 
must decide what is the most important and What 

• they can live with. 



Developing The Follow-Up Plan 

After us.^ng CHOICES and discussing the printout with you, the client 
will either be in need of further career exploration or ready to act 
upon an" occupational decision. 

1. There are several suggestions for clients requiring furthej- 
exploration. These include" ^ ~ 

^a. Another interaction with CHOICES: 



If clients were unhappy with their lists of occupations 
and have changed J:heir answers, another session at the 
terminal may be helpful. 

r 
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b. Further self-analysts: 

If clients are having difficulty ma'k-tng a vocational 

decision after using the system, they may benefit from. 

additional testing. The^TB, ASVAB, or occupational 
' interest inventories are helpful. Following testing, 
\ schedule them for another sessjon at the 'terminal . 
\ There is no linvit to the number of times a client can ^ 

use CHOICES as long as each new session is beneficial. 

c. Further research about careers: ^ 

If clients identify one or more occupational areas 
that they^finji interesting, encourage them to learn 
more about these careers. If available, provide bro- 
chures, audio tapes or other materials to supplement 
CHOICES. 

d. Direct learning about careers - "job shadowing": 

/ Clients who have made one or two tentative career de- 
cisions should be encouraged to contact people already 
working in these careers. This is an excellent way 
for them to get first hand information about. the career 
and see the actual work environment. On-the-job train- 
ing opportunities or volunteer experiences in the.ir 
fields of interest also will provide good firsthand , 
knowledge. Ask clients to share what they have learned 
with you. 

Clients ready to act upon decisions : 

Some clients may be ready to develop a plan to look for jobs 
or training immediately after using CHOICES. Together, you 
should determine the steps necessary and draw up a timetable 
for putting their plan into action. 

a. Training options: 

Some clients may discover that further training is 
necessary to enter a particular career. Ways to get 
this training may include: 

- Part or full time enrollment in an educational 
- institution 

- Correspondence study 

- On-the-job train.ing 

- Apprenticeship 

- Self-taught skills 

b. Job search techniques: 
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Job-ready clients will need help with job-seeking 
strategies. Discuss with them: 

- how^ to prepare a resume 

- where to locate potential employers 
~ How to complete job applications 

- appropriate appearance and behavior during a 
job interview 

Jhe following CCDS (Center for Career Development 
Services) products can help with these strategies: 

- TIPS: a microcomputer software system which 

teaches employability and. life skills 

The Job Search Survival Manual (previously the 
Jungle Guide ): Includes tips on how to locate 
job openings, write resumes,, complete 
job applications, etc. * ' 



Sumrrairy 

The way*CHOICES is utilized is unique to each Counselor or Occupational 
Specialist. How you use the system and integrate it into your counsel- 
ing proaram may vary from client to client. However, the Three-Phase 
Process Ms a sound tpproach to using the system. Research has shown 
that clients who have no introduction or pre-counseling prior to using 
CHOICES are not as. satisfied with their CHOICES interaction. Another 
study has ascertained that clients, when discussing their interaction 
with CHOICES, remembered and valued the time spent with their Counselor. 

CHOICES is structured to help clients discover what they need to know 
about themselves and careers. You are the vital link between the client 
and the system and helpina/Vour ^Jients transform their CHOICES experi- 
ence into meaningfuUcareer decisions. 



/ 
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CHAPTER THRtb 

Using The Explore Route 



ERIC 



The EXPLORE ROUTE helps clients to assess personal dareer goals and 
search for careers having characteristics that. satisfy these goals. Most 
clients will benefit from us i fig- the EXPLORE ROUTE. Even if they already 
have some ideas about what they want to do, -EXPLORE may give them some fresh 
new ideas to consicf^r. ' ' 

In this ROUTE, CHOICES asks the client to provide personal information 
about S range of TOPICS. 'CHOICES then uses this information to search for 
careers that- satisfy the client's specifications. 

The following TOPICS are available for clients to use in fc(PL0RE: / 

< 

1. Interests ' 7. Earnings 

2. Aptitudes, 8. Hours of Work/Travel 

3. Temperaments 9. Physical Demands ' 

4. Education Level 10. Physical Activities 

5. Working Conditions' 11. Indoor/Outdoor 

6. Future Outlook 12. Ccireer Fields 

Clients should complete the self-assessment* in the CHOICES Guidebook 
before^using the terminal. In the Guidebook , clients are asked to read over 
each TOPIC, decide which TOPICS are important to them, make decisions about 
what they like or disli.ke in a job, and then record their decisions on a 
Guidesheet. The Guidebook will help the client to understand the informa- 
tion in CHOICES so that. s/he can make decisions before using the terminal. 
Time is- better s"bent at the terminal if the client knows what to expect, 
understands the meaning of the TOPICS, and how CHOICES eliminates careers 
each time an answer is given. - 

It is best for client^ to use as many TOPICS as possible to tell 
CHOICES more about themselves and what they want in a job. The order in 
which TOPICS are used in EXPLORE is very important. Clients will probably 
lose careers with the very first answer they give to CHOICES. If theil- 
first answer is in a TOPIC that's not too important to them, they may lose 
many carpers that match other TOPICS morei:-1mportant to them. The first 
four TOPICS (Interests, Aptitudes, Temperaments, and Education Level) and 
TOPIC #7 (Earnings) are TOPICS which decrease the job 1 ist. selection very 
quickly. The other FACTORS wtll not decrease the job list as rapidly. If 
a client specifies that s/he wants only careers that have an annual salary 
of $35,000, a large number of jobs will be immediately eliminated. Tnis 
does' not mean- that clients should [nat list high income as a top priority if 
it i? important to them. However^' they, should be aware of the consequences. 
One decision could possibly elimitiate hundreds of careers before they have 
had an opportunity to explore other TOPICS of interest. 

. The EXPLOrI ROUTE was designed to help clients consider their career 
needs and preferences while examining many TOPICS within the world of work. 
You should review the completed Guidesheets of your clients to see how they 
have prioritized the TOPICS. It is important that they order the TOPICS 
based on personal preference but in a way that will allow for maximum 
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exploration of many TOPIC areas. You may need to suggest wa^ys to incre5§e 
this exploration process. These suggestions could include more flexibility 
in their income demands (Earnings), checking to see how many more careers 
are listed by "vncreasing the amount of training (Education Level) they would 
be willing or able to complete, and checking t;heir self-estimates CAptitudes) 
to make sure ihey hctve not underestimated their abilities* 

Clients will begin EXPLORE with every career in the computer available 
to them. With each piece of information they provide to CHOICES,, they lose 
all careers not satisfying that information. As the/ add more and more 
information, the number of careers continues to decrease. The jobs that 
have been eliminated will never again be considered by CHOICES unless the 
client goes back and changes an answer. Each time clients answ^. a ques- ^ 
tion,^ CHOICES will show them how.many jobs were available to thi^m BEFORE the 
Tas* aaswer was given. After they use a TOPIC, CHOICES shows them the number 
of jobs NOW available. It will look like this at the terminal: 



TOTAL: 1000 ^ • BEFORE: 125 NOW: 25 

^ ^ , / . . 

TOTAL: The total number of occupations available in CHOICES 

BEFORE: The number of careers available before the last answer 
was^given 

NOW: The number now available with' the last answer being 
considered , ' 

The difference between the Before and Now numbers shows the exact effect of 
the last answer. When CHOICES reaches 25 or less careers in the Now space, 
it automatically lists them for the client. Based on the information the 
client has given , CHOICES , these are careers that may be suitable. 

If clients answer a question and the Now space reads 0, there are no 
longer any careers available to them. 

EXAMPLE: 



TOTAL: 1000 ; . BEFORE: 25 NOW: 0 



.CHOICES will give clients an option to change an answer in one of the 
TOPICS; Clients, at this point, should Itfok over their printout or Guide- 
sheet and decide if they would be willing to change any of their answers. 
Changing orie or more answers would probably cause the*number of careers 
available to the client 1^ increase.- 

The chart on the following pages lists each TOPIC and the process used 
by the computer to generate the job ^ list, This information can he used when 
helping clients to interpret the results of the^r conversation with CHOICES. 
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TOPIC 


CLIENT RESPONSE 


COMPUTER LOGIC 


1. Interests 


Clients specify which FACTORS 
they like or dislike. 


CHOICES will find all careers coded 
to every INTEREST FACTOR clients say 
they like, but not coded to any they 
say they dislike. 


2. Aptitudes 


Clients rate themselves 
(1, 2, 3, or 4) in all 
APTITUDES FACTORS. They may 
use their GATB or ASVAB 
scores. They must crosswalk 
their scores using the GATB 
or ASVAB crosswalk. 


CllScES retains all careers coded 
to the same level or any level below 
that specified.;by users on each of 
the '9 APTITIJDES scales. It is ^ 
assumed that people are capable of 
handling jobs requir^mg less 
aptitude than they possess. 


3. Temperaments 


Clients choose those FACTORS 
that represent either TEMPERA- 
MENTS they like or dislike. 


The computer will find all careers 
coded to every TEMPERAMENT FACTOR 
clients say they likei -but not 
coded to any they sayUhey dislike. 


4. Education 
Level 


Clients enter the level of 
education they expect to ob- 
tain if they are still in 
school or if they are planning 
on getting more education. If 
they are no longer in school 
and do not plan to get any more 
education, they enter their 
present level -of education. 


CHOICES will find a-ll careers coded 
at the level specified by the 
client plus any coded to lower 
levels. This is because a person 
qualifies for careers requiring 
less education than s/he possesses. 


5 /Working 
Conditions 


Clients are asked to identify 
,all those working conditions 
that they would not be, willing 
to accept as apregular part of 
their job. 


The computer eliminates all careers 
that are coded to the factors that 
the client will not accept.' 


6. , Future 
Outlook 


Clients are asked if they 
want a career that is in- 
creasing in demand or staying 
stable with some increase. 
They can also decide if the 
factor IS not important to 
them. 


CHOICES finds all careers that 
match the client's outlook prefer- 
ences. If the client chooses 3 
not important, no careers will be 
eliminated. 

^4— — - 
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TdPIC 


CLIENT RESPONSE 

Sr-^ ■ 


COMPUTER LOGIC 


1 

7. Earnings 


Clients select the level of 
earnings they would accept. 


CHOICES will retain all careers at 
the same Jevel or higher than the 
one selected by the client. CHOICES 
assumes that the client wouldn't 
mind getting paid more money than 
the minimum specified. 


Hours of 
/ worK/ 1 rave 1 


Clients choose all those 
rMLiUKo tney would not oe 
willing to accept as a typi- 
cal part of their work. 


CHOICES will eliminate any careers 
that are coded to the FALTURb the 
client wishes to avoid. 


9. Physical 
Demands 


Clients choose the maximum 
level of physical exertion they 
would be able or willing to ex- 
pend as a regular part of a 
job. They should not choose 
the level they could handle but 
rather the level they want to 
handle. 


CHOICES will identify all careers 
coded to the level selected by the 
client plus all careers coded to 
lower levels. If a person can 
handle level 3, s/he can also 
handle levels ^ and i . 


ID. rnysicai 
Activities 


Lnents specify which FACTORS 
they do not want to do as a 
regular part of their work. 


The computer eliminates any careers 
coded to the FACTOR(S) that ihe 
client does not want. \ 


11. Indoor/ 
Outdoor 


Clients choose the work loca- 
tion they prefer. 


The Jomputer eliminates all careers 
coded to any FACTOR the client 
wishes to avo4J and retains those 
careers coded to the FACTOR selected 
byj:he client. 


Career Fields 


Clients decide which Career 
F-ields they like and dis- . 
like. If they, like 10 or 
less Career Fields, they 
type in 96. Then they type 
in the numbers of the Ca- 
reer Fields they like. If 
they like more than 10 
Career Fields, it is quicker 
to enter the numbers of the 
Career Fields they dislike. 


CHOICES will eliminate any careers 
not in the Fields specified by the 
user or will retain only those 
Career Fields the, client likes. 

45 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF COMMON OPTIONS PROVIDED BY CHOICES ^ 

Below is a typical option message printed by the computer at frequent 
intervals during a user's interaction in the EXPLORE route. 



TOTAL: 1000 BEFORE: 125 

WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO DO NOW JOHN? (SELECT ONE) 



NOW: 25 



1. SEE WHICH OCCUPATIONS REMAIN 

3. CHANGE AN EARLIER ANSWER 

5. START "EXPLORE" OVER AGAIN 

7. LEAVE THE SYSTEM 



2. CHANGE YOUR LAST ANSWER 

4. GO TO YOUR NEXT CHOSEN TOPIC 

IN "EXPLORE" 
6. LEAVE "EXPLORE" 



Because clients sometimes become confused about what each of these 
options really means, an explanation of the most^ommon options provided by 
CHOICES follows: 



COMMON OPTIONS IN "EXPLORE" 

OPTION 

SEE WHICH OCCUPATIONS 
REMAIN 



DESCRIPTION 

At ciny point that users have narrowed their 
list of occupations to 25 or fewer (i.e., 
the number in the NOW column of their SCORE 
BOX is^25 or fewer), this option will be 
presented. Users should be encouraged to 
select this option and obtain a list of as 
many career titles as possible. Should they 
proceed to reduce the number further by add- 
ing more personal variables, say to 7 careers, 
they may find it rather difficult to backtrack 
to find out what the otKer 18 careers were. 

Even after the list has been printed, clients 
still have all of the remaining options a- 
vailable to them. They may continue to add 
new input in EXPLORE, change any of their 
answers, or leave EXPLORE to go to SPECIFIC, 
COMPARE, RELATED, etc. 
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OPTION 



DESCRIPTION 



CHANGE YOUR LAST ANSWER 



If the client has just told the computer that 
s/he wants at least $30,000 per year, this , 
would produce a drastic reduction in the num- 
ber of careers satisfying the user's input. 
S/he may wish to find out immediately how 
many more careers would be available tf 
s/he were willing to accept a slightly lower 
salary level. If the numbeK^or this option 
is typed in, the computer wil Kimmediately 

previous answer and ask the user 
new response representing a lower 
Once the user does this, the 
computer will instantly re-search its data 
files and present a new, and larger number of 
available occupations in the "NOW* column of 
the score box. By checking the "BEFORE" and 
"NOlt" figures, the user will be able to see 
immediately the consequence of this new de- 
cision regarding earning level sought. 

Though earnings has been used in this ex^imple, 
this option is in effect for all topics in 
EXPLORE. 



"forget" the 
to type in a 
salary level 



CHANGE AN EARLIER ANSWER 




Let's assume that a client, in working through 
EXPLORE, has input data about his/her 
interests, aptitudes, education level, salary 
expectations, and preferences with regard to 
physical activities, in this order. S/he has 
just answered CHOICES' question regarding 
hysical activities. If s/he wants to change 
his/her answer in physical activities, s/he 
should select the option "CHANGE YOUR LAST 
ANSWER". .Jf^s/he wants to backtrack and 
change an answer in a previously used topic, 
for example, interests, s/he should select 
the option "CHANGE A PREVIOUS ANSWER". 
CHOICES will then list all the topics which 
have been used, and ask the user to indicate 
which one s/he wishes to return to. Once the 
user has typed in the correct number for 
interests, it will then quickly t^eview what 
the user previously said, and ask what the 
user wishes to change. ^ 



All other data, in the other topics employed 
by the user, remains unchanged. 
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OPTION 



DESCRIPTION 



GO TO YOUR NEXT CHOSEN 
TOPIC TO "EXPLORE" 



FORGET ABOUT "INTERESTS" 
AND GO ON 



FIND OUT WHY AN 
OCCUPATION WASN'T 
LISTED 



If the client has more than 25 occupations 
remaining in the "NOW" column of the scorebox, 
and is satisfied with all of her/his input to 
this point in the conversation, s/he should, 
probably select this option- The computer 
will automatically proceed to the next topic 
that the user specified. 

If the user only selected four topics for 
use in EXPLORE and has used all of them, 
the computer will print a list of the remain- 
ing 8 topics in EXPLORE; then it will ask 
which additional topics the user .wishes to 
select- 



If the user has 
EXPLORE topics ( 
but has changed 
input, or become 
this option will 
everything the u 
topic. Then it 
or routes. All 
in previous topi 



attempted to use one of the 
the example here is Interests), 
his/her mind several times on 
s frustrated with the topic, 
cue the computer to erase 
iser has input about this 
will go on to other topics 
input provided by the user 
cs is retained. 



/ 



At any point that the client has obtained a 
list of suggested occupations from the computer 
in the EXPLORE route, this will be one of the 
options. 

If the user had the occupation Accountant in 
mind but it was not suggested by the computer, 
the user can receive an- explanation of why 
CHOICES eliminated the occupation. Perhaps 
the user wanted a level of earnings higher 
than that provided ^by the occupation, or a 
higher education level was required. 

Users simply type in the 7-digit code number 
for the occupatiqn(s) they have in mind (from 
the CHOICES Occupation Index), and the computer 
will take it from there. 



Note: If clients do, howeVer, select the "Wfty 
Not7" option, they will then have left EXPLORE 
and cannot get back into the route except by~ 
starting it all over again, ^Therefore, clients 
should be encouraged to use /'Why .Not?" only when 
they fee^^they have used all the EXPLORE topics 
they wish to use and have received a satisfac- 
tory list of occupations from EXPLORE. 
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OPTION 



DESCRIPTION 



GET INFORMATION ON ANY OF 
THESE OCCUPATIONS 



START "EXPLORE'' OVER AGAIN 



LEAVE "EXPLORE" 



LEAVE THE SYSTEM 



At any point that the user has obtained a 
list of suggested occupations, this option 
'is available. If selected, this option will 
immediately leave EXPLORE and ask if the user 
wishes to go to SPECIFIC or COMPARE. 

The user will then be asked to type in the 
appropriate 7-digit code number(s) for tfie 
desired occupation(s) . 

Note: If users select this option, they 
cannot continue their secfrch in EXPLORE 
without re-starting the EXPLORE route. 
Therefore, encourage your clients to select 
this option only when they feel they have 
used all the EXPLORE topics they wish to use 
and have received a satisfactory list of 
occupations from EXPLORE. 

w 

If the user is unsatisfied or confused with 
the way the search has been proceeding, the 
selection of this option would be appropriate. 
Here the computer will totally erase from its 
memory everything the user has said, and re- 
start EXPLORE again. 

The' EXPLORE route may be left at any point. , 
Encourage your clients not to leave EXPLORE 
before they have received at least one list 
of suggested occupations. 

When your client feels s/he has taken the 
conversation with CHOICES as far as s/he 
wishes to go, this opttion should be selected. 
CHOICES will immediately print some sugges- 
tions for follow-up activities, then say 
goodbye to the user. When it has done this, 
all record of the conversation is erased from 
the computer's memory. 

CHOICES will then print a summary of the 
client's "conversation". This is a concise 
sunmary noting how much time youir client 
spent at the terminal, what routes and topics 
were chosen and other information you may 
wish to keep on file for the purpose of post 
counsel ing. 
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Usin^ The ^piecific Route 

The SPECIFIC ROUTE enables clients to obtain ^detailed information 
about, any of the careersjn CHOICES using the follbwing TOPICS: 



V 



1. Interests ■ 9/ 

2. Aptitudes : ^(Xf 

3. Temperaments ' IT. 

4. Education Level T2, 

5. Working, Conditions 13, 

6. Future Outlook ^ • 14. 

7. Earnings - > ^ - ' , 15^ 
9. Hours of Work/Travel 



Physical Demands 
Phy$iCiir Activities 
Indoor/Outdoor 
TrainiruL Required 
'SummarjWtWOrk / 
Similar^lupations^^ 
All of the above 



To access information, in 'the SPECIFIC ROUTE, the client will need v 
the CHOICES Career Index. You should keep one near the terminaT at alT 
times. , , ; 

The Guidebook will explain to the-trTr^t how the ROUTE and its TOPICS 
are used. v After locating the 7-digit "CHOICES Number" (which is actually 
the SOC-Standard Occupational Classification Code), the client will write' 
the number on the Guidesheet. Next, the client selects the TOPICS s/he 
wants to use to get information. These TOPIC numbers are also entered on 
the Guidesheet. 

After entering.this information into the system, CHOICES prints a* ^ 
TOPIC by TOPIC listing of the information it has about the career. A typi- 
cal printout would lo'ok like the following: 



2390-217 dWNTY AGRICULTURAL A6£HT C096.127-0103 r.,A...ATrc 

DevaWSr PROWOTESr AND PROVIDES SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS IN A GIVEN DISTRICT: COLLECTS, AHALYZESr AND EVALUATES. 
AGRICULTURAL INFORilATION. DEVaOPS «AYS TO SaVE PROBLEMS SUCH AS CROP ROTATION AND SOIL EROSION. DEMONSTRATES TO 
FARMERS THE UAYS TO SaVE THESE PROBLEMS. MEETS WITH PtOPLE FROM BUSINESS AHf GOVERNMENT GROUPS TO TRL THEM ABOUT THE 
SERVICfS THAT WERE DONE FOR FARMERS. INSPECTS UHHEALTHff PLANTS IN FiaDS AND GREENHOUSES. DECIDES WHAT STEPS NEED TO 
BE TAKEN TO SOLVE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS. PREPARES FORMATION THAT CAN BE USED IN TEACHING FARMERS. GIVES SPECIAL 
CLASSES FOR OTHER AGENTS, FARMERSr AND OTHER INTERESTED' GROUPS. 



INTERESTS 



APTITUDES 



-DEALING UITH PEOPLE AS 
-WRKIN6 TO IMPROVE THt 
-DIRECTING, ORGANIZING OR 
-ANALHICALr SCIENTIFIC 



-LEVa 2 
-LEVEL 3 
-LEVa 4 



I^C OR 



aiENTSrCUSTOHERSf ASSOCIATES 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF OTHERS 
PLANNING AN ACTIVIH 
TECHNICAL UORK 

G. GEteAL LEARNING ABILITY 
' V. VERBAL APTITUDE ^ 
N. NUMERICAL APTITUDE 
0. CLERICAL PERCEPTION 
S. SPATIAL PERCEPTION 
P. FORM PERCEPTION 
K. EYE-HAND COORDINATION 
F. FINGER DaTERin 
' M. MANUAL DEXTERin 



TEMPERAMENTS 



-HAS MANY DUTIES UITH FREQUENT CHANGE. 

-U0RXIN6 INDEPENDENaY AND TAKING RESPONSIBILITY 
-GAINING THE C0-*ERATION OF CO-MORKERS, HELPERS OR aiENTS 
-INFLUENCING PEOPLE'S OPINIONS, AHITUDES AND DECISIONS. 

-MAKING DECISIONS BASED ON PERSONAL KN(MiDGE OR EXPERIENCE. 
-MAKING DECISIONS BASED'ON CONCRETE.EVIDENCE., 



EDUCATION LEVa 



-UNDERGRADUATE D£6REE(FURTHER SPECIALIZATION ADVANTAGEOUS) 
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ENVIRONNCNTM. CONDITIONS -NOfUtAL 



FUTURE OUaOOK -STABLE 

ANWJAL EARNINGS -tl2rOOO(IS.77/HR) TO l23r?99(lll.S4/KR) 

HOURS OF UQRK/TRAVa -IRREGULAR/NON-STANDARQ HRS. 

PHYSICAL DEHANDS "FREQUENTLY HANDLING LOADS UP TO 10 LBS-SONETINCS UP TO 2S LBS. 



PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 
INDOOR/OUTDOOR 



-SPEAKING 
-FARING 

-INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 



TRAINING REQUIREMENTS -OVER 2 YEARS UP TO AND INCLUDING 4 YEARS 

(FOR HORE DETAILS r ASK FOR A FLORIDA VIEU LEARET ON THIS 
OCCUPATION). 

SIHILAR OCCUPATIONS V 



mttttt EXTENSION SUPERVISOR 

SUPERVISES AND CO-ORDINATES ACTIVITIES OF yORKERS ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURAL OR 
HONE ECONOMICS SERVICES OF AGRICaTURAL EXTENSION PROGRAM UITHIN AN ASSIGNED 
REGION. 



tttttttt ADMINISTRATORr DENTAL-HEALTH SERVICE 

PLANSr ORGANIZES AND MAINTAINS DENTAL-HEALTH PROGRAM OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
HEALTH AGENCIES. 

mum AGRICULTURAL SCIENTIST 

CONDUCTS RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION IN SOIL COMPOSITION AND USEr LIVE-STOCK 
AND VEGETABLE FARMING TECHNIOUESr FARM MANAGEMENT AND AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICSr 
AND APPLIES THEM TO THE PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 

m»»t.fLANT SCIENTIST 

CONDUCTS EXPERIMENTS UITH UHEATf CORNr POTATOES AND OTHER VEGETABLE AND FiaD 
CROPSr SOIL SUITABILITY AND NEtt GROWING AND BREEDING METHODSr TO ENSURE HIGHER 
YIELDr IMPROVED QUALITY AND INCREASED PRODUCTION. 

mmtt FIELD-SERVICE ADVISERr AGRICULTURE 

ADVISES FARMERS ON GENERAL CARE OF ANIMALS AND POULTRYr CROPSr NUTRITIONr 
DISEASE PREVENTION AND CARE. | 

mmu AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 

STUDIES ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO UTILIZATION OF 
RURAL RESOURCES AND PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS IN ORDER TO 
IMPROVE EXISTING METHODS. 

i " 



The SPECIFIC ^ ROUTE can be used in a number of ways: ^ 

(1) Clients who have made a career decision and want further ^ 
information about the career. 

(2) Clients who have used EXPLORE or RELATED and desire to 
know the specific details of a career suggested by CHOICES. 

(3) Clients who are apprehensive about using the terminal can 
become familiar with the system before using CHOICES. 

(4) After using JOB BANK, clients may want to find out more 
about a specific career that was listed. 
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Using The Compare Route 



The COMPARE ROUTE will list the TOPlts about a career side by side so 
that clients can easily COMPARE the differences and similarities. This 
ROUTE is very similar to SPECIFIC but will allow the client to get infor- 
mation about two or three careers at the same time. 

■ Clients can use any or all of the following TOPICS to get information 
about jobs: . . 

1. Interests 9. Physical Demands 

\ 2. Aptitudes 10. Physical Activities 

3. Temperaments 11. Indoor/Outdoor 

4. Education Level 12. Training Required 

5. Working Conditions 13. Summary of .Work 

6. Future Outlook 14. Similar Occupations 

7. Earnings 15. All Of the above 

8. Hours of Work/Travel 

To use the COMPARE ROUTE, clients will need a Career Index to get the 
CHOICES numbers of the careers in which they are 'interested. 

Again, the Guidebook explains this ROUTE and clients should enter the 
CHOICES numbers and the TOPIC numbers they want to 'use on the Guidesheet. 

Below is a sample printout comparing 3 careers on the basis of Inter- 
ests, Aptitudes, and Earnings. 

,,, ■ 

HERE IS YOUR COMPARISON: 
39?0-238 POLYGRAPH EXAMINER (199.267-026) 

QUESTIONS AND SCREENS INDIVIDUALS TO DECIDE IF PERSON IS TELLING THE TRUTH OR NOT, USING POLYGRAPH EOUIPKENT AND 
STANDARD P^YGRAPH TECHNIQUES. ATTACHES A PART OF EOUIPHENT TO INDIVIDUAL TO HEASURE AND RECORD CHANGES IN 
RESPIRATION, BLOOD PRESSURE, AND ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE OF SKIN AS RESULT OF PERSPIRATION CHANGES. STUDIES REACTIONS TO 
QUESTIONS OF A NONEHOTIONAL NATURE. STUDIES AND EXPLAINS INDIVIDUAL'S EHOTIONAL RESPONSES TO jEY QUESTIONS RECORDED ON 
GRAPH. VISITS MORGUES, EXAMINES SCENE OF CRIME, OR CONTACTS OTHER SOURCES, TO GATHER INFORMATION TO BE USED IN • 
QUESTIONING SUSPECTS, WITNESSES, AND OTHER PERSONS. APPEARS IN COURT AS WITNESS OH MATTERS RELATING TO P^YGRAPH 
EXAMINATIONS. PREPARES REPORTS AND KEEPS RECORDS OF P^YGRAPH EXAMINATIONS. "SPECIAL NOTE" IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA, 
THIS JOB REQUIRES A LICENSE. ^ 
5132-223 POLICE OFFICER I (375.263-014) ' ^ ^. ^ 

PATROLS AN ASSIGNED AREA ON FOOT, USING A MOTORCYCLE OR' CAR, OR OM HORSEBACK Ttf' ENFORCE THE LAW . BECOMES FAMILIAR 
WITH THE ASSIGNED AREA AND THE PEOPLE RESIDING IN THE AREA. INVESTIGATES SUSPICIOUS PERSONS AND PLACES AND REPORTS AU 
INFORMATION TO SUPERIOR OFFICER. INVESTIGATES ACCIDENTS AND GIVES ASSISTANCE. REPORTS THE CAUSE AND RESULTS OF 
ACCIDENTS. BREAKS UP ROWDY CROWDS AT PUBLIC GATHERINGS. DIRECTS AND REROUTES TRAFFIC AROUND A FIRE OR OTHER 
DISRUPTION. INSPECTS PUBLIC PLACES THAT REQUIRE LICENSES. WARNS OR ARRESTS PERSONS THAT ViaATE ANIMAL ORDINANCES. 
ISSUES TICKETS TO TRAFFIC VIOLATORS. WRITES AND FILES DAILY ACTIVITY REPORTS WITH THEIR SUPERIOR OFFICER. "SPECIAL 
NOTE" CANDIDATES MUST BE 21 YEARS OF AGE AND A U.S. CITIZEN AND MUST MEET CERTAIN HEIGHT, WEIGHT, AND VISION 
STANDARDS. ' 
4632-220 POLICE AIDE C243.362-014] 

PERFORMS TASKS IN A POLICE DEPARTMENT TO RaiEVE POLICE OFFICERS OF aERlCAL DUTIES. KEEPS RECORDS, BOOKS, AND FILES . 
THAT PERTAIN TO THE ACTIVITIES OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT. GIVE^ INFORMATION TO PUBLIC, OVER PHONE OR IN PERSON, 
CONCERNING ARRESTS, MISSING PERSONS, OR OTHER POLICE BUSINESS^ OPERAHS COMPUTER TERMINALS THAT SEND OUT AND RECEIVE ^ 
I INFORMATION. 

FLA. FLA. > FLA. 

POLYGRAPH EXAMINER (199.26 PaiCE OFFICER I (375.263- POLICE AIDE C243.362-014] 
7-026) 014) 

3990-238 5132-223 ^632-220 
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INTERESTS 



APTITUDES 



-STUDYING OR COHMUNICATING 
ABOUT PEOPLE OR ANIHALS 

-ANALYTICALr SCIENTIFIC OR 
TECHNICAL UORK 

-yORKlNG UITH HACHINESi 
EOUtPHENT OR PROCESSES 



-UVEL 1 

V. VERBAL APTITUDE 
•H.EVEL 2 

G. GENERAL LEARNING ABILITY 
P. F(»« PERCEPTION 
0. CLERICAL PERCEPTION 

'H-EVa 3 
S. SPATIAL PERCEPTION 
K. EYE-HAND COORDINATION 
«. MANUAL DEXTERITY 

-LEVa 4 

M. NUMERICAL APTITUDE 
F. FINGER DEXTERITY 



'DEALING yUH THINGSr NUMBERS 
AND OBJECTS 

-DEALING yiTH^OPLE AS 

CLiENTSrCUSTOMERSiASSOCIATES 
-WORKING TO IMPROVE, THE 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS Of OTHERS 
-DIRECTINGi ORGANIZING OR 

PLANNING AN ACTIVITY 
-STUDYING OR COMMUNICATING 

ABOUT PEOPLE OR ANIMAL7 

-LEVEL 3 

G. GENERAL LEARNING ABILITY 
V. VERBAL APTITUDE 
S. SPATIAL PERCEPTION 
P. FORM PERCEPTION 
0. CLERICAL PERCEPTION 
K. EYE-HAND COORDINATION 
M. MANUAL DEXTERITY 
-LEVa 4 

N. NUMERICAL APTITUDE 
F. FINGER DEXTERITY 



-DEALING yiTH THINGSi NUMBERS 
AND OBJECTS 

-DEALING yiTH PEOPLE AS 
aiENTSiCUSTOMERSiASSOClATES 
-DETAILEDiORGANIZED WORK 
BASED ON REGULAR SEQUENCES. 
-STUDYING OR COMMUNICATING 
ABOUT PEOPLE 6r ANIMALS 
-yORKING yiTH MACHINES* 
EQUIPMENT OR PROCESSES 

-LEVa 3 

G. GENERAL LEARNING ABILITY 
V. VERBAL APTITUDE 
0. CLERICAL PERCEPTION 
-LEVEL 4 

N. NUMERICAL APTITUDE 
P. FORM PERCEPTION 
K. EYE-HAND COORDINATION 
F. FINGER DEXTERITY 
M. MANUAL DEXTERITY 
-LEVEL S 
S. SPATIAL PERCEPTION 



ANNUAL EARNINGS 



-I24r000(lll.54/HR) TO 
I27i9?9(ll3.47/HR) 



-118,000(18. 66/HR) TO 
l23,9??(ill.S4/HR) 



-I10i000(»4.81/HR) TO 
IU,9?9($5.77/HR) 



This ROUTE can be used by clients for several reasons: 

(1) Clients who have two or three tentative carper goals and 
are trying to decide among them. 

(2) Clients who have used EXPLORE or RELATED and wish further 
information about several occupations "before narrowing 

/ their career possibilities further. 

r 

(3) - Some clients are intimidated by the system. By using the 

COMPARE ROUTE, they can see how the system operates in a 
non-threatening way. 

(4) After using JOB BANK, the client may have several job 
openings in mind., By using the COMPARE ROUTE, s/he can 
compare the similarities and differences in the career 
TOPICS to find the job that suits her/his needs. 



0 
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Using The Related Route 



V The RELATED ROUTE allows the clifirt.to locate all those careers that 
share specified tharacteristics. The client enters the CHOICES number for 
which s/he wants to find related jobs. After listing the TOPICS that s/he 
considers important, CHOICES matches the specified career to other jobs in 
CHOICES. 

The TOPICS avail-able in RELATED arel 

6i €arnings 

7. .Physical Demands 

8. Indoor/Outdoor ■ 

9. Career Fields 



This ROUTE is explained in the Guidebook. After deciding on a career 
and TOPICS, the client enters this information on the Guidesheet. Clients 
can use any of the TOPICS, but not more than 3 at a time. 

The RELATED ROUTE will not list jobs that have similar duties to the 
one the client requests. It does select jobs whose TOPICS match^hose that 
the client lists as being important to him/her. 

The following printout' 1 ists related careers for #1250-232 FASHION 
COORDINATOR based on the following TOPICS: Interests, Temperaments, and 
Career Fields: . 



FOR THE AREA FLA ... 

I THINK, BASED ON WHAT YOU'VE TOLD ME SO FAR, CAREERS LIKE THE FOLLOWING 
MIGHT MEET YOUR NEEDS: 

PURCHASING AGENT [162.157-038? 

l«0-2*7 PRISONER CLASSIFICATION INTERVIEWER (166.267-022) 

U30-238 EHPLOYHENT INTERVIEWER (166.267-010) 

U20-208 HANAGEHENT ANALYST (161,167-010) 

U19-2U CREDIT AND COLLECTION HANAGER a68. 167-05*) 

1370-2U HANA6ER, OFFICE [169.167-034] 

1354-211 BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE, LABOR UNION [187.167-018] 

1353-229 PROPERTY MANAGER [186.167-046] 
^ 1352-211 RECREATION SUPERVISOR [187.137-010] 

' 1352-208 HANAGER, RECREATION €STABLISHMENT (187.117-042) 

1351-229 HANAGER, FOOD AND BEVERAGE (187.167-106) 

1351-208 HOTEL / MOTEL MANAGER [187.117-038] 

1330-214 CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTENDENT (182.1677026) 

1320-217 PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT (183.117-014) 

1283-232 EDUCATION -SUPERVISOR, CIMECTIONAL INSTITUTE [099.117-014] 

1250-229 ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE, ADVERTISING [164.167-010] 

1250-211 MANAGER,- ADVERltlSING (163.167-010) ^ v 

1240-205 MANAGER, PROCUREMENT SERVICES (162.167-022) 

1230-208 MANAGER, PERSONNEL [166.117-018] 7' 
1220-211 MANAGER, FINANCIAL INSTITUTION (186.117-038) 
1210-229 MANAGER, INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION (189.117-022) 
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1 . Interests 

2. Aptitudes , 

3. Temperaments 
4- Education lievel 
5. Future Outlook 



/ ■ • 

V.J ■ . . ^ ^ . 

The RELATED ROUTE is useful for many reasons: 

0) ; Clients with previous work experience or job training who 
are looking for a new "career may want to use this ROUTE. 
They may want a nev/^job but would^refer that it had some 
; of the same characteristics as a previous job. 

(2) Some, clients may be ready to make a career decision but 
wish to discover whether they will bemle to try other 
careers. ' 
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i Using The Job Bank Route 



Job Bank enables clients to obtain ajist of job openings registered 
with Florida State EmploymeTit Service. This listing is updated each day 
and can be accessed by government or. private sector. The job search 
can be further r^f^ined by sel.nscting a specific career or the location of 
the j*ob. '■ " 

In Job Bank, the plient will first decider wheth^ the LOCATION of 
the j-ob or the JOB ITSELF'is most important to! him/her. Many clients 
will use LOCATION to see local job openings. 

If the client decides that location is more important than the 
job, he/she mu§t then choose between: 

1 . Private Sector Jobs 

2. State of Florida Jobs or 

3. Federal Government Jobs . 

State and Federal jobs do not allow the client to localize their 
job search. Private sector jobs can be localized by region and/or 
fj^lorida State Employment Service Office. An example follows: 

EXAMPLE 

We have divided Florida into 6 different regions. 

Please look at the list below and select the region 

you want to use. - 

1. Northwest Florida (Pensacola, Tallahassee) 

2 North Central Florida (Perry, Ocala, Gainesville) 

3. Northeast Central Florida (Jacksonville, Daytona) 

.4. West Central Florida (Tampa, Clearwater) 

5. Central Florida (Orlando Area) - ^ 

6. East Central Florida (Ft. Lauderdale. Vero Beach) 

7. Southwest Florida (Ft. Myers, Sarasota) 

8. Southeast Florida (Mi ami Area) 

Please type 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8. 

Clients should be encouraged to use as much flexibility as 
possible when using Job Bank. For Example: "Career Fields" should 
be used in most cases rather than "Specific" Careers. By doing this, 
many more job openings will be listed. There may be some jobs^for 
which the client is qualified or interestecPtn pursuing but may not 
have considered. -Job openings vary from day to day so in most cases 
clients will save time by using Career Fields instead of entering one 
career at a time. 
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JBList is a program tifat will allow you to receive a listing of all 
careers, grouped by Career Fields, listed at a specific E. S. Office. 
This is a separate program and cannot be accessed in the Job Bank route. 
The command *Assign to Program JBList follqwed by typing in Assign will 
give you access to JBList. JBList will next ask you for the E. S. 
Office number in which you want to get a job listing. The E. S. Office 
numbers are in the Appendix of this manual. This listing can be used 
to post local job areas in all fields. 

After the client has used Job Bank, he/she may need further assist- 
ance. Consider these two possibilities: 

1. If the client does not know much about the specific 
career titles, he/she can use the Specific and Compare 
Routes to obtain information about the unfamiliar r 
occupations. , ' 

or • • . _ " 

2. If a client has searched for a specific career and did 
not receive a satisfactory list, the counselor should 
encourage the client to use Career Fields. 

^ . . . '\ ■ . . 
Job Bank can also b6 used to: 

A. Develop Realism . Point out to the client that these 
are actual job "openings and usual ly represent mini- 
mum salaries. 

■ j ' 

B. Encourage Flexibility , Discuss with the client 
..answer? he/she did not understand. .Have the client 

, note alternatives to try during the next session at 
the terminal . * 

C. Encourage Further Exploration . Suggest that the' 
client use SPECIFIC and COJ^PARE to find out more 
about the careers suggested by Job Bank. 

. ■ W 
> D. Suggest Mobility , Have a client start by looking at 
first the whole state, then their region and finally 
their community. Encourage the client to consider 
,how job openings may vary from location to location. 

E. Develop Planning Skills . As you talk to the client, 
develop a plan for either more exploration or imple- 
mentation of placement goals. This is an essential 
"action step'' that should occur in effective counsel- 
ing. 

A few reminders about Job Bank: 

1. Simply beca^use a job is listed does not mean that a 

specifig job is still open. Job B^nk is current each day. 
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but in a tight job market, many referrals will be made 
within 24 hours. 



The education and expedience levels listed are those 
suggestedyfiy the employer. 

The pay Tlevels indicated are minimum levels . Actual 
salaries Ipaid may be significantly higher, depending 
on experience, education, references, etc. 

You need to establish a strong contact with your local 
FSES office^ Learn their procedures and cue your clients 
to them before they visit FSES. Your CCDS representative 
can help you establish a set of localized procedures in 
conjunction with the local FSES office staff. You may 
also have a need for a (1) referral or (2) follow-up card. 
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Using The Education/Specific Route 



The Education File has infojination on Florida's schp^ols (comnunity 
colleges, vocational -technical centers and universities). and programs. 

The EDUCATION/SPECIFIC ROUTE will allow clients to get detailed in- 
formation about a school and its programs. Before using the EDUCATION 
FILE, clients will nSed the SCHOOL INDEX to find the school number (Z- 
dtgits) in which they are interested. After typing in this number, 
CHOICES will give a list of TOPICS that can be used to get information. 



The Topics in the Education File are as follows; 



1, GENERAL INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE SCHOOL 



2. ADMISSIONS INFORMATION 



3. COSTS 

4. FINANCIAL AID 
INFORMATION 

5. HOUSING 

6. STUDENT SERVICES 



7. SERVICES FOR 
HANDJCAPPED 

8, PROGRAM TYPES 



9. PROGRAM AWARDS 



10. PROGRAMS OF STUDY 



Brief description, address, telephone 
number, geographic location, school 
type, accreditation, student enroll- 
ment. 

Education requirements, application 
deadline, application fee, grade point 
average for in-state transfer, admis- 
sions address, required entrance exams 
and minimum score. 

Costs per grade level, hour or session 
and room and board. 

Application deadline, sources or types 
of aid offered. 

Are dorms aviilafble? 

Are career counseling, guidance ser- 
vices, and placement services offered? 

Are there facilities and learning aids 
available for the handicapped? 

Is the program offered during regular 
hours or only at night? 

AA, AS, Bachelors, Masters, Specialist 
Degree, Doctoral Degree, etc. 

Lists programs by name, number, ahd 
Program award. 



At present, there is only one ROUTE (SPECIFIC) to get educational 
information. The EXPLORE ROUTE is being developed and will be implemented 
in early 1984. the EXPLORE ROUTE will allow clients to search for schools 
by major or program of study. After indicating the award level they wish 
to pursue (i.e., Vo-Tech, A.S., A.A. , B.S., M.S., Phd.), clients can enter 
a 6-digit number (CIP number) for a particular program (ex.. 060201, 
Accounting). CHOICES will generate a list of schools offering that pro- 
gram at the specified award level. After reviewing the list of schools, 
Clients can use the Education SPECIFIC ROUTE to get detailed information 
about the school . 

The CIP Code (Classification of Instructional Programs) is a 
national taxonomy used to code academic and training programs. The code 
consists of. 6 digits. A program in Agricultural Economics, for example, 
would be coded. 01 01 03. Each group of numbers represent the following: 



01 



01 



03 



(Agriculture) 



Major Group 



'(Agricultural Business 
& Management) 



Minor Group 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
The Topics In CHOICES 



All career information in CHOICES is stored in categories called TOPICS. 
Each TOPIC is comprised of several FACTORS. There are thirteen (13) TOPICS 
used in the Career File in CHOICES: 



Everything the computer does is based on its "knowledge" of careers in 
terms of these TOPICS, It is very important that you understand the meaning 
of each TOPIC so that you can effectively help your clients to use the system. 
Not an TOPICS can be used for all ROUTES. Each TOPIC has its own counseling 
peculiarities and utilizes a unique computer sort strategy. 

On the following pages each TOPIC and its FACTORS will be described. 
Each TOPIC will show a chart listing each FACTOR and how many careers are 
coded to it. "Coded" simply means that each career is identified by. certain 
FACTORS in each TOPIC. For example, if a client does not want a job that 
deals with INTEREST FACTOR four. Social Welfare, CHOICES would eliminate all 
jobs in CHOICES that are identified or coded to that FACTOR. However, if the 
client wants a job with this FACTOR, all jobs that donotfhave this FACTOR will be 
eliminated. Knowing how many careers are coded to each RACTOR should be very 
helpful when interpreting the results of a client's computer printout. If a 
client "loses" jobs very quickly, you should refer to these charts to see how 
many careers were coded to the factors chosen by the client. S/he may want 
to change an answer if there were several FACTORS that s/he liked or disliked. 
Sometimes clients may run out of jobs before they used very many TOPICS They 
may be willing to prioritize their TOPICS differently and/or change their mind 
about some of their FACTORS. You should help them to understand the elimina- ^ 
tion process in CHOICES. However, the final decisions should be theirs. Even 
If a TOPIC does eliminate jobs very quickly, they should still use it if it 
IS important to them. Your role, however, is to help them understand the con- 
sequences of their decisions. ■'^ t 



1. Interests 

2. Aptitudes 

3. Temperaments 

4. Education Level 

5. Working Conditions 

6. Future Outlook 

7. Earnings 



8. Hours of Work/Travel 

9. Physical Demands 

10. Physical Activities 

11. Indoor/Outdoor 

12. - Career Fields 

13. Training Required 

14. Similar Occupations 



( 
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1. Interests 



Description 

Each career in CHOICES has been analyzed in' terms of ten different work 
FACTORS. Each career has been assigned between three and six of the FACTORS, 
on the basis of the strength of the relationship between the actual work 
duties and the individual interest FAtTORS. These FACTORS are used as a 
means of identifying careers which involve activities relating to a client's, 
expressed likes and dislikes among theJ^ACTORS. The diagram below lists 
each Interest FACTOR and the percentage of careers coded to each FACTOR: 



FACTOR 


Percent of careers 


coded to each FACTOR 


1 


Things, Numbers, Objects 


79 


2 


Business Contact 


35 


3 


Routine and Organized 


51 


4 


Social Welfare 


13 


5 


Direction and Control 


22 


6 


Communication 


31 


7 


Scientific or Technical 


21 


8 


Abstract or Creative 


14 


9 


Machines and Processes 


59 


10 


Clearly Visible Results 


25 



This TOPIC can be used in the following ROUTES: 
EXPLORE, SPECIFIC, COMPARE, RELATED 



ERIC 



Factors 

The Interest FACTORS employed by CHOICES are subjective. For an occupa- 
tion to be coded to a certain FACTOR means that, in the judgment of professional 
occupational analysts, sufficient elements of the FACTOR are in evidence in the 
tasks, duties and functions of the occupation to warrant an indication that the 
FACTOR is appropriate for the occupation. 

The computer's apparent certainty can be extremely misleading to your 
clients unless you explain why it "thinks" the way it does. Even though CHOICES 
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may consider a given JACTOR not existing for a particular occupation, some 
of your clients may consider the FACTOR as a very real part for the same 
occupation. This is valid, 

^ 

Even though an occupation may not be coded to a certain FACTOR, it 
does not mean that the FACTOR does not exist in the occupation. There is an 
element of each Interest FACTOR in every occupation. If the FACTOR' is not 
sufficiently represented in the occupation, the occupation will not be coded 
to it., Sometimes the coding made by occupational analysts requires "judg- 
ment calls," In many cases, the decisions were close but they had to make 
a decision one way or the other. As far as the computer is concerned, either 
the occupation contains a certain Interest FACTOR or it does not. There are 
no maybe 's in between. Of course the real world is made up of very few occu- 
pations that contain all one Interest FACTOR and none of another. Subtle 
levels in between are'^the rule rather than the exception. ^ 

When the computer' says a FACTOR does not apply to a career^ it means 
that, on a scale of one-to-ten, the FACTOR may warrant a 3 or 4 (making it 
a close miss). Some people who find this FACTOR appealing may be satisfied 
with a four out of ten. There is enough of the FACTOR in evidence in the 
' occupation to satisfy them. 

Your clients will be asked to decide which oT the Interest FACTORS they 
would like and which they dislike. Interest FACTOR selections will tend to 
eliminate many careers. It is, therefore, critical that choi,ces be made 
carefully. Your clients must not only select the FACTORS they wish, or do 
not wish, they must also rank their selections. They will flee'd your help 
to do this properly, to fully understand just exactly what earch FACTOR 
means, and how their experiences and character coincide with each. 

Because the FACTORS are of a subjective nature, people's perceptions of 
their actual meanings vary. If ten different people were asked to describe 
in their own words what any one of the Interest FACTORS means to them, each 
description would probably be different. However, it is not important to 
understand how other people view each of the FACTORS. What is critical is 
to understand how CHOICES perceives each FACTOR , What follows is a descrip- 
tion of the ten Interest FACTORS used in CHOICES: 

INTEREST 1: 

WORKING WITH THINGS, NUMBERS OR OBJECTS 

This is an interest in dealing with inanimate objects and the 
mechanical, numerical and spatial qualities of things. 

Examples in Job Situations are: / 

* folding over the previously cemented edges of leather vamps, 
tongues and quarters of shoes by machine to strengthen the 
edges>and give them a smooth, finished appearance; 

* conducting research into motion of projectiles Vired from 
guns; and, 

' * preparing detailed scale drawings and' tracings for blueprints 
from rough sketches, using drafting tools and equipment. 



•Examples In Life-Experience Situations are; 

* working with hand tools such as wrenches, scissors, screw 
drivers and pliers; v 

* working in a hardware stores 

* visiting factories, shops or Mother places where things are 
being made; 

* learning ceramics and- making ornamental or household objects; 

* building a worj^ing mo<iel of a computer from a kit; and, 

* tinkering with engines, motors or appliances. 4 ^ 

t< . \ . ■ . 4. 

INTEREST 2: 

DEALING. WITH PEOPLE AS CLIENTS, CUSTOMERS, OR ASSOCIATES 
IN BUSIf^ESS SITUATIONS 

This interest includes inteV'viewing, selling, making public 
appearances, conducting business surveys, advertising, dis- 
pensing .infamiation, supervising workers and maintaining 
harmony ajnpng them, arranging details of meetings, making 
appointments, taking commercial and business administration 
courses • ' y 

E^camples in Job Situation's are: 

* soliciting customers, frequently door-to-door, to demonstrate 
and sell merchandise; and, 

* managing various functions of employee unions, such as ^hand- 
ling relations of union with public, press and employers, pro- 
moting membership, arranging details of meetin'gs, hiring halls 
and obtaining speakers. 

Examples in Life-Experience Situations are; , 

* selling Christmas cards, tickets for school plays, or soli- 
citing donations fon charity drives; 

* waiting on tables to: earn spending money; 

* calling sto^s^on the telephone to obtain information about 
a certain paemict; ^ 

* being the public relations officer of a club or group; and, 

* buying articles at 'auctions .and reselling them. 

INTEREST 3: ' . 

DOING DETAILED ORGANIZED WORK FOLLOWING REGU/AR SEQUENCE OF 
ACTIVITIES ' ■ ' ^/ / . ^ 

This is a preference for activities which/are organized and 
routine,' and which deffl with the concrete; a liking for detailed 
work, for thfe ordinary, usual and customary, and for performing 
within a framework of established procedure. 

Examples in Job iSituations are: ^ 

* assisting other workers by keeping them supplied with materi- 
als,' too]s, ^'nd supplies, or performing routine. machine oper- 
ations such as feejding or unloading machine^; and. 
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* typing on forms sucK information as customer's name and address, 
serial number of account, terms, amount of payment due, and 
amount of overdue payment. . _ 

Examples in Life^-Experience Situations are: 

* working on an assembly-line job; 

* arranging data numerically; ^ 

* arranging data alphabetically; 

* doing the same work until finished; 

* having established rules to work by; 

* sorting things according to size and other characteristics; 

* operating an adding machine all day; ' ■ 

* proofreading another's work; and, 

* filing records according to a coding system. 

INTEREST 4: 

WOJOTt^^^©*iJa£R^^ THE SOCIAL CONDI TIONSu. OF OTHERS 

This is an intjfrest in working with people for their presumed 
good as in th^social welfare sense; dealing with people and , 
language in social situations; a Irking for verba? and personal' 
contact, language and social sciences, social and cultural pur- 
suits. ^ , 

Examples in Job Situations are: 

^* organizing recreational groups and works to promote the 
# development of social, attitudes and adjustments among the 
participants; and, 

* analyzing the needs of students and job-seekers and giving 
counsel in terms of , personality and abilities, applying an 
understanding of individuals in terms of their personality 
adjustment. 

Exanif^les^in Life-Experience Situations are: 

* teaching handicrafts to small children; 

* collecting clothing, toys, etc., to give to needy families; " 

* accompanying handicapped children on school buses to help , 
them board or leave buses and to assist theni in climbing 
school stairs; ,v ^ 

* interviewing and counseling people about personal* financial 
or job problems; ' ? 

* being a counselor at a summer camp; 

* assisting people when they are sick or in trouble; 

* being "a volunteer in a hospital; and, 

* helping others to solve their problems. 

'J INTEREST 5: 
WORKING TO GAIN THE RESPECT AND .ESTEEM OF OTHERS 

This is an intere^ in work resul-ting in prestige or the esteem 
of others; leadership, planning; association with prominent 
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people; controlling business transactions} being in charge of 
administrative matters; being a key figure/in any field of 
activity, such as art, business, science, or social service. 

Examples 1n Job Situations are: ' 

* conducting the public performances of an orchestra; , . 
♦teaching all grades in a rural school; handling all adminis- 
trative details and being in complete charge; and, 

* writing feature articles on screen celebrities and motion 
picture producers, frequenting the haunts of the famous and 
successful, and cultivating their acquaintance. 

Examples in Life-Exper^^e Situations are: ^ > 

* being recognized in community for civic club activities; 

* speaking in public; ' > ,j " i ,-4..' ' 

* achieving celebrity status in some field - art, politics, 
sports; : 

* producing an amateur play; . ,^ 

* being a judge at a flower show: 

* editing a school or club paper; » 

* directing a church choir; and, , 

* being a delegate to a convention. 

INTEREST 6: 

STUDYING OR COMMUNICATING IDEAS ABOUT PEOPLE ^ 

J* \ ■ ' . . . • 4. • ■ 

This is a preference for people^nd animated objects, linguistic 
activities, verbalization and thfe communication of ideas. The 
concept of "people" carries no irtipTrt:atTon of direct contact. 
People may be contacted, but the interest may manifest itself in 
writing about people, portraying roles, or reporting events abo^ 
them; in speechmaking or in social planning. The concept of 
"people" also implies dealing with animals yhen the animal is re- 
garded fn terms of its own individuality, but nOt in the sense of 
grading animals for sale or ,^,s objects of scientific study. 

Examples in Job Situations are: ^ 

* playing parts requiring deftness of make-up and impersonation 
of such characters a» an old. person or a garrulous servant; and, 

* writing news coverage of foreign events, utilizing knowledge of 
political and, military perso^palities native tOythe country. 

Examples in Life-Experience Situations are: 

* writing poetry, stories or songs; 

* interviewing persons to get their opinions on current events; 

* seeing the current productions on Broadway; 

* classifying books for a library; 

* listening to book discus^sion forums on TV or, radio;' 

* attending public- hearings, or^criminal or civil trials; 

* making up a comic strip; and, ,,|: ; . . 

* training one's dog, or other ahima.1 ^^^^^ ' 



INTEREST 7: 

SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, OR ANALYTltAL WORK 




Thts is an interest tn scientific studies or hobbies; ftnd 
out things m own inittatfve; curiosity about natural phenonfena 



and their causes; spare*time scientific reading and general 
awareness of sb4entific advances. 

Examples in Job Situations are: 

* discovering general facts and interpreting quantitative infor- 
mation by application of statistical methods to a mass of re- 
lated individual observations; and, 

* developing tests and experiments to measure mental characteris 
tics of huma# beings. 

Examples^ in Life-Experience Situations are: 

learning about dietary values of food; 
using statistics to analyze a problem in social science; 
studying specimens under a n\icroscope; 
experimenting with building a solar energy furnace; 
studying the origin of language and developing a theory 
abput it; 

* reading science magazines and textbooks outside course 
requirements; ' ' 

* figuring out possible solutions to puzzling natural phenom- 
ena; 

* exploring in order to collect fossils, fauna, flora; 

* making systematic observations of such things as meteors, 
ant hills, rocks;' 

* sifting evidence to solve problems; and, 

* experimenting with the best methods of growing plants. 

INTEREST 8: 

DOING SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, OR ANALYTICAL WORK 

This is a tendency to prefer varying situations unstructured by 
precedent; broad meanings, generalizations, abstractions; organ- 
izing elements of a situation Into a unified whdle; employing 
universal values or theories to arrive at new solutions to 
^problems or to achieve ideal representations, y 

Examples in Job Situations are: 

* painting sti^l lifes, abstract designs and other compo'sitions, 
harmonizihg complex relationships of line, design and mass 
<1ntQ unified and pleasir^ arrangements; 

* studying physical and social environment of welfare client to 
solve problems; 

* Interviewing client to determine nature of problem; and, 

* diagnosing problems, considering factors involved and planning 
treatment, > 
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Examples in LiferExperience Situations arer 



* originating desigDS to carve or patnt: . 

* applying mathematical theory to unexplCfred phenomena in 

nature; ' 

* writing stories, poetry or songs; 

* design^ing. historic costumes;^ 

* participating in conmunity project planning; 

* experimenting with caiffera for trick photography; 

, * studying various hypotheses as to the origin of the 
universe; and, ; 

* exploring the strange, unusii^il , unkndWn, 

INTEREST 9: ' 

WORKING WITH MACHIfiES, PROCESSES OR TECHNIQUES 

This is a preference for self-centered, activities that can be 
carried out alone in relation to machines, processes and tech- 
niques. There is no implication of isolation from others but 
only that individual effort, knowledge and selfrreferenc6 pre- 
dominates in relation to a definitely or;ganized\technique or 
process. ' ' , 

Examples in Job Situations are: 

* operating ari automatic camera to photogralph the finish of 
horse races; projecting films on screen for study of judges 
and spectators whenever a close finish ocfiurs; and, 

* setting up, adjusting and operating light signals used in 
surveying by triangulation. 

Examples in Life-Experience Situations are: 

* taking a machine shop course, in high school or tr"&de school; 

* driving an automobile or truck: 

* working with a machine having many moving parts; 

* soldering leaking automobile radiators; 

* operating a printing press; 

* tinkering with engines and motors; 

* studying a machine in operation to understand how it func- " 

tions; / 

* steering a boat, using a compass, or sextant; 

* developing pictures in a darkroom; and, / 

* operating a saw, loom, or punch press. ^ ./ 

INTEREST 10: / 
SEEING RESULTS QUICKLY 

This is a preference for achieving tangible results with relative 
unconcern for status aspirations. It involves a goal of achieving 
a tangible product with constant awareness of what is:„being made. 
Satisfaction is derived from the completed pi^oduct, whetheV it be 
a cake, a machine part, fine cabinetwork, an electronic assembly o 
a prolific vegetable garden. 




Examples in Job Situations are: 



* installing radios 1n automobiles; completely attaching all 
parts; making electrical connections, and ^adjusting tuning, . 
At completion of job, radio must operate properly; 

* preparing, stuffing and mounting skins of birds or animals 
in lifelike form; and, 

* fashioning dental plates from impressions taken of patients' . 
gums by dentist. 

Examples in Life-Experience Situations are 

* doing needlework such as embroidery, patchwork or applique; 
. * making dresses; , 

* constructing doll houses; . 

* making breads and pastries; 

* tooling handbags, wallets and other leather goods; 

* mounting and framing pictures; . 

* building scale models; 

* develop*ing, printing and enlarging pictures; 

* wallpapering a. room; 

* making beaded bags; ' 

* constructing a flagstone terrace; 

* adjusting automobile ignition systems, generator's or 
: storage batteries; 

* mixing ingredients by precise formulae; 

* planting, tending and harvesting a garden; 

* finishing and painting furniture; 

* building boats; 

* knitting sweaters; 

* grinding lenses, constructing a mount and completing a ^ 
telescope; and, . 

* whittling small statues. 

If Interest FACTOR selections are not made very carefully, CHOICES will 
generate misleading ^answers. If done well, the results will be excellent. 

Information Source 

Guide for Occupational Exploration 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 3rd. 
Edition," Vol. II 



Pointers ' 

* Interest FACTORS will tend to eliminate many careers very qutckly. 
It is best if your clients start with only one like and perhaps 
one dislike. If a client uses too many factors a^: first, CHOICES . 
will probably eliminate careers niuch too quickly,' Interest FACTORS 
which aren^t really very important to the client may override more 
important answers in later TOPICS. Later, if they have not reduced 
their options sufficiently, t\\^ can add others. 
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It ts important that your clients understand that each time a 
response is given on a TOPIC/FACTOR, the number of careers 
-available is reduced. Remember the elimination process ex- 
plained earlier in the EXPLORE ROUTE. Clients sometimes think 
that they are building, a list of careers. Instead, all careers 
are available at the beginning of a conversation and each time 
a preference is givsR", careers not matching the preference are 
eliminated. 3 
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2. Aptitudes 



Description 



'Aptitudes are ratings of a person's ability to do or lesirn different 
skills* Aptitudes are not based on what a person already knows; they are 
ratings that try to tell how quickly and easily a person learns. Every 
career in CHOICES has been analyzed according to the level of capacity or 
ability it requires in each of the nin& different cat^ories. Aptitudes are 
used as a means of identifying careers that match your client's self-estima- 
ted or tested abilities. 

Each occupation in the system is coded to one of the four C^) possible 
levels for each ofr'V\e nine aptitude scales. The four (4) levels are as ^ 
follows: ^ ■ jT 



: The Aptitudes scales used in CHOICES are the first nine scales of the 
General Aptitude Test Battery CGATB). The levels code'd for each career are 
based on the DOT structure/ (See the CHOTCES/GATB crosswalk in the Appendix.) 

Although aptitude test .results are not required when using the APTITUDES 
TOPIC in CHOICES, testtng can help to assure appropriate selection of aptitude 
levels. Although the GATB is more directly applicable for CHOICES (see the 
GATB/ASVAB crosswalk in the Appendix), other tests can be highly useful. . When 
time permits, ^titude testing is encouraged. ^ 

Inpjjt of Aptitude data can result in the rapid elimination of careers. 
Many clients may underestimate their abilities if they have not taken an 
aptitude test- If a client is nqt' sure about his/her aptitude on a given 
scale, encourage him/her to choosig the higher level. In search routines, the 
computer will eliminate careers requiring higher levels of aptitude than the 
client appears to possess. If the client selects the lower level, all careers 
in the next higher level would have been elirifenated. 

The following chart shows* how many careers are coded to each Aptitude 
factor and Level : . 




Level 1. Top 10% (High) 

Level 2. Top 1/3 (Above Average) 

Level 3. Midcile 1/3 (Average) 

Level 4. Lowisr 1/3 (Below Average) 



/ 
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Percent of careers 


coded 


✓ FACTOR 


to each Factor and 


Le' 


/el 




- 


4 


3 


2 


1 


G 


General Learning Ability 


' 13 


50 


27 




10 


V 


Verbal Aptitude 


27 


40 


23 




10 , 


N 


Numerical Aptitude 


37 


45 


13 




4 


S 


Spatial Perception 


41 


38 


18 




4' 


n 

r 


rOrni rercepLion 


35 


45 


18 




2 


Q 


Clerical Perception 


53 


34. 


12 




1 


K 


Eye-Hand Coordination 


44 


48 


■ 8 




0 


F 


Finger Dexterity 


50 


39 


10 




1 


M 


Manual Dexter/ity 


29 


61 


9 

1 
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This TOPIC can be used in the following ROUTES: 
EXPLORE, SPECIFIC, COMPARE, RELATED 



Factors 



Effective use of Aptitudes will depend upon your knowledge (and .through 
you, that of your clients) of the actual meaning of the Aptitude Scales u^ed 
in CHOICES. Therefore, what follows is a detailed description of each of 
the nine aptitude scales used by CHOICES: 



APTITUDE FACTOR "G" - INTELLIGENCE (GENERAL LEARNING ABILITY 

General learning ability is the ability to "catch on" 
instructions and underlying principles. Ability to r 
judgments. Closely related to doing well in school 



or understand 
reason and make 



APTITUDE FACTOR "V" - VERBAL 

Verbal aptitude is the ability to understand meanings of words and 
ideas associated with them, and to use them effectively! to compre- 
hend language, . to understand relationships between words and to 
understand the meaning of whole sentences and paragraphs; to pre- 
sent information or ideas clearly. 

Examples in Work Situations - mastery of texts used in training and 
reference materials used in work process; presentation or -under- 
standing of oral or written instructions or specifications; mastery 
of technical terminology. 
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APITUTUDE FACTOR "N'* ^ NUMERICAL 



Numerical aptitude is the ability to perform arithmetic operations 
quickly and accurately. 

Examples in Work Situations - devising statistics, using computers, 
keeping time and production records, laying out geometric patterns, 
weighing, making accurate measurements or checking numerical en- 
tries. Consider the speed and continuity of the numerical opera- 
tions as well as the complexity of the operation. 

APTITUDE FACTOR ''S" - SPATIAL 

Spatial aptitude is the ability to think visually of geometric 
forms and to comprehend the two-dimensional representatioil of three- 
dimensional objects; to recognize the relationships resulting from 
the movement of objects in space. Frequently described as the 
ability to "visualize" objects of two or three dimensions, or to 
think visually; of geometric forms. 

'•>'■ ■■ 
Examples in Work Situations - reading blueprints, solving geometry 
problems; laying out, positioning and aligning objects; observing 
movements of objects such as vehicles in traffic or machines in 
operation, 'and comprehending how the movements affect their spatial 
position; achieving balanced design; understandifig and anticipating 
the effects of stresses in structural situational * 

APTITUDE FACTOR "P" - FORM PERCEPTION ' 

Form perception is the ability to perceive, pertinent detail in 
objects or in pictorial or graphic material ; to make visual compari- 
sons and discriminations and see slight differences in shapes and 
shadings of figures, and widths and lengths of lines. 

Examples in Work Situations - inspecting surfaces for consistency 
in shading, sdratches, flaws, grain, texture and the^like; observ- 
ing lint, dust, etc,, on surfaces t determining if patterns match 
or are correct ;. recoflni^ing small parts. 

APTITUDE FAtTOR "Q" - CLERICAL PERCEPTION " 

c 

Clerical perception is the ability to perceive pertinentdetail in 
written, verbal, or tabular materials; to observe differences in 
copy, to proofread words and numbers, and to avoid perceptual 
errors in arithmetic computation. ^ ^ 

Examples in Work Situations - reading work orders, specifications, 
dials, gudges and measuring devices; perceiving individual charac- 
ters in proofreading words and numbers. 
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APTITUDE FACTOR "K" - EYE-HAND COORDINATION 

This Is the ability to coordlrtate eyes and hands or fingers rapidly 
and accurately In making precise movements with speed; to make a 
movement response accurately and quickly. 

Examples In Work Situations - guiding hand movements by concentrated 
visual attention; guiding objects into position or assembling parts. 

APTITUDE FACTOR "F" - FINGER DEXTERITY / 

This Is the ability to move fingers and manipulate small objects 
with the fingers rapidly and accurately. 

Examples in Work Situations - handling bolts and screws; manipula- 
ting small tools, machine controls and the like; playing musical 
instruments; making fine adjustments and alignments to instruments 
and machines. 

APTITUDE FACTOR "M" - MANUAL DEXTERITY 

This is the ability to move the hands easily and skillfully; to 
work with the hands in placing turning motions. 

Examples in Work Situations - using hand and wrist movements in 
placing and turning motions and in pushing and pullihg activities. , 

Information Source 
Classification Structures for Career Information (NOICC) 

Pointers 

* Clients often underestimate their level of aptitude, either 
through self-doubt or modesty. ^ ^ 

* This is a long topic that requires i good deal of forethought. 
Check the client's Guidesheet carefully and discuss their ' 
answers with them before they use the terminal. ^ 

* Encourage your clients to compare self estimates with^GATB • 
results. This can help them grow in self awareness. 




3. Temperaments 



Description 

Temperaments identify different preferences for ways of performing in 
work. These preferences relate to an individual's values and personality. 
Each career has been assigned between four and seven of these factors accord- 
ing to the relationship between each factor and the actual tasks, duties and 
functions performed in the career. 

The Temperament factors employed by CHOICES are subjective. If a career 
IS coded to a given factor, it means that, l^i the judgment of professional 
occupational analysts, sufficient elements oT\the factor are in evidence in 
^the tasks, duties and functions of the career tn question to warrant an indi-. 
cation that the factor is appropriate for the career. 

Use of this TOPIC will cause jobs to be eliminated very quickly. Encour- 
age your clients to choose only one temperament they like and perhaps one 
temperament they dislike. Later, after Jtfving used other TOPICS, they may 
come back to Temperaments to narrow thei^list of potentially suitable careers 
Your clients will need your help to fully understand what each Temperament 
factor means. Be sure to point out that some element of these factors exist 
in every career but its presence may not be considered significant enough to 
code*a career to a given factor. ' \ 

The following chart shows how many careers are coded to each Temperament 
factor: • x 



FACTOR t 


t - 

Percent of occupations 
coded to each Factor 


1 


Variety 


42 


2 


Repetition 


41 


3 


Following e>^ct orders 


24 


4 


Working independently 


63 


5 


Gaining cooperation 


42 


6 


Influencing others 


13 


7 


Stress or risk 


8 


8 


Individual judgment 


54 


9 


Measurable standards 


70 


^ 10 


Expressing oneself 


8 


11 


Meeting strict standards 


70 



This TOPIC can be used in the following ROUTES; 



EXPLORE, SPECIFIC, COMPARE, RELATED. 



F actors 

i- 

People's perceptions of the meaning of each factor will vary. Nonethe- 
less, in order "to get reliable feedback from CHOICES, it is vital that users 
understand not how other people perceive each factor but how the computer 
does. A breakdown of the factors follows, describing precisely what criteria 
the occupational analysts used in determining the categories for CHOICES: 

FACTOR 1: 

DOING MANY DUTIES THAT CHANGE D^TEN 
As a Personality Characteristic: 

It is a tendency to seek out situations which involve variety and 
change, which permit attention to be shifted from one thing to 
another rather than focus on the same thing for long periods, and 
which provide opportunity for encountering the new and unexpected. 
This may be thought of as a. capacity for adjustment or as a disposi- 
tion which: , 

* can keep track of different things; 

* adjusts to changes in pace of activities; 

* can move with ease from one task or frame of mind to another, 
quite different one; ( 

* likes to be where several things are going on at once;jand, ^ 

* can cope with continually changing, often conflicting dircum- 
stances. ^ 

As Seen in Workers: 

* factory maintenance worker applying skills of several trades 
in order to keep machines, mechanical equipment and structures 
in good repair; 

* advertising manager organizing meetings, writing cppy and 
making speeches; or, / 

* farmer whose work varies with the seasons anc^ the time of 
day, moving from task to task wl^'le caring for animals and 
crops. 

FACTOR 2: ' \ 

REPEATING THE SAME SET OF TASKS \ ^ 

As a Personality Characteristic: 

It Is the ability to continue the same task without diversion, 
and to proceed with work in strict adherence to a work> proce- 
dure or established pace set by machine or other worker. This 
may be thought of as a capacity for adjustme^nt or as a disposi- 
tion which": 
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* enables one to adjust own tempo to an outside regulator; 

* has a high tolerance for sameness; 

* prefers activities in a setytojd^r; 

* likes to do one thing at a "^^WK and, 

* likes a regular routipe, tojSiffelatively free from intru- 
sions or the unexpected, / ' 

As Seen in Workers: » ^ 

* assembly-line worker performing the same assembly of in- • 
strument parts over and over apatn; 

* clerk who spends entire working day operating an adding 
machine to add and subtract columns of figures; 

* stenographer taking straight dictation only; or, 

* press operator whose job consists only of observing a 
m%chine which turns out thousands of uniform items. , 

FACTOR 3: ' 
FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS OF OTHERS ' , 

As a Personality Characteristic: 

It is an inclination to submit to the decisions or acts of ) 

others, to act according to instructions of others and to 

perform tasks that do not necessitate planning or making ; ^ 

decisions on own initiative. XThis may be thought of as a 

capacity for adjustment or as a disposition w^ch: ' \ 

* likes to please other' people by conforming to their wishes; 

* accepts the working environment as it is; 

* adjusts to taking orders from others; 

* is amenablp to a subordinate role; 

* can be unquestioning in attitude towards authority.; 

* is amenable to having work closely checked and- inspected; 

* conforms to what other people think; and, 

* adapts to restrictions on initiative. 

As Seen in Workers: 

* production machine operator wl^operates a machine accord-^ 
ing to established instructions and who must call supervisor 
to solve any operating problems which may arise; 

* secretary whose performance is geared to efficiently and 
accurately carrying out the directions of employer; or, 

* member of the fire-fighting crew under complete discipline 
and obey^ing orders to the letter in a fire-fighting emergency. 

FACTOR 4: • , 

WORKING YOUR OWN • . 

As a Personality Characteristic: 

It is an ability to direct, control or plan an entire activity or; 
the activities of oihers. This may be thought of as a capacity 
for adjustment or as i disposition which: 
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. * likes to prievaiil, control, be in charge; 

* wants to play a pa>?t in shaping the work environment; 

* seeks to obtain responsibility for activities which require r 
planning, decision-making, directing; 

* tends toward Initiative, to making one's own mark. Imposing 
one's own style, making one's own program; 

* tends toward being Independent and self-directing in work; 

* when observed by others, may bring to mind personal qualities 
such as: self-confident, aggressive, bold, assertive, competi- 
tive, adventurous\ independent, tough, resourceful, forceful, 
prevailing, authoritative, vigorous, managing, ascerflent, de-^ 
cisive; and, ' 

* can direct others, take charge of them, give instructions, 
orders, commands. 

As Seen in Workers: 

* plant manager taking responsibility for important decisions; 

* fire-fighter supervisor directing fire crews; 

* editor controlling editorial policy of a newspaper; 

* police officer able to effectively exercise authority; 

* physician assuming responsibility for all kinds of problems 
involving hilman life; 

* tritil lawyer who is highly independent and ^'elf-directing; or, 

* farmer who is completely responsible for managing the entire 
farm, 

FACTOR 5: 

WORKING WITH PEOPLE 

As A Pers^onality Characteristic: , 

It is adaptability to working with other people and cooperating 
with them, requiring both a desire and an ability to interrelate 
with others in a successful manner and -affability to achieve 
positive acceptance in a group. This may be thought of as a 
capacity for adjustment or as a disposition which: 

* values agreeable working relationships; 

* likes to be in company of others; s 

* has few reservations about meeting people and making friends; 

* wishes to obtain approval of the group, to "fit in"; 
is responsive to others, sociable; 

* finds it pleasurable to meet and get to know people; and, 

* when observed by others may bring to mind personal qualities 
such as friendly, likes people, outgoing, companionable, 
good company, agreeable^ warm. " - 

As^een in Workers: \ 

* local transit operator able to take in stride all kinds of 
people: the handicapped requiring special attention, children 
travelling alone, and hostile crowds during rush hours;' 
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♦ barber knowing when to talk and when to keep silent and listen 
tQ tKe. GusAoraer; , 

* nurse whose social skills enable effective relationships with, ^ 
people in all: stage's of illness aqd in thfeir most difficult , 
situations; or, • ' 

t miner as a member of a closely-knit team, 



FACTOR 6: . 
PERSUADING OTHERS 

As a Personality Characteristic: 



Jt is the ability to influence people in their opinions, ittir^^ 
or judgments about ideas or things, and^a tendency' towarijs per^lUa- 
sivenfess in face-to-face or indirect . cbmmyni cation situatiorf^T . Thi 
may be thought of, as a capacity for adjustment or ds^ a disposition* 
which: ^ , ; - 

* IS mbViyated to convince others of a point of view; - ; 

* tencjs -td seek out people dirgctl^ or indirectly for the purpose ^ 
of persuading them in some way; . ' 

* develops^ astuteness in ^evaluating other people's reactions; and, 

* tends to structure reality in chosen .situations through appropri- 
ate emphasis or underplay so that facts presented support a point 
of view. 

As Seen in Workers: / ^ / / 

* radio announcer who speaks with convictiort and enthusiasm to pro- 
mote the products manufactured by the .programr isponsor; 

* popular song writer using the planned cliche as a device to maJcp 
a lyric ''sell"; . * 

* commercial artist transforming ideas into persuasive pictures; 

* salesperson sizing up a. prospect as a ba$is for planning his/her 
sales pitch; or, - 

* motivational research specialist devising tools to probe tj^e moti- 
vations and influence the reactions of people. ' ^ I 

FACTOR 7: - . 
HANDLING DANGER OR STRESS 

As a Personality Characteristic: 

If is an ability to perform adequately under stress when confronted 
with the critical or unexpected or when taking risks. They may be 
thought of as a capacity for adjustment or as a disposition which: 

* maintains self-control under. conditions of provocation and/or 
emergency; ■ ' / 

* exhibits calmness and presence of mind in h^zardous^ or critical 
situations; 

* regulates excitement and keeps nervousness under control ; 

* can maintain equanimity in the face of resistance, indifference, , 
^ or affront; • - 
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* is relatively free from oi^ct Hating emotional moodsyand, 

* when observed tjy others, may bring to mind personal qualitie!^ 
such as; constant, steady, balanced, reposeful, calm, unex- 
citable, even-tempered, non-explosive, non-volajtile, self- 
possessed, .non-^violent, unruffled, cool , /Collected, level- 
headed, "do^s not go to pieces," 

As Seen in Workers: 

( , •'■ 

* construction worker maintaining steady nervfes'wWle working 
at the edge of roofs, on swaying scaffolds, etc.; 
nurse coping with stress-producing situations such as attend- 
ing dying patients, providing comfort ana support by a calm 
and patient air, devoid of irritability or tenseness; 

* line installer-repairer in hazardous work with high voltage 
lines brought down during a violent storm; or, 

* geologist calmly logging observations while descending by 
helicopter into the xrater of a volcano. 

FACTOR 8: 1 ■ ' 

MAKIN&. DECISIONS BASED ON YOUR OWN KNOWLEDGE 

As a Personality Char^teristic: ^ 

'■■ -fy ' ■ . ■ 

It is adaptability to 'working with qualitative information in 
situations where different people jnay arrive at different conclu- 
sions on the basis of the same evidence; preference for dealing 
with facts that qan be experienced directly; compatibility with 
making value judgments and with takiilg, when necessary, an intu- 
itive approach to problem-solving. This may be thought ofjis W 
capacity for adjustment or as a disposition which: ' ^ / 

vfliibes' not want to be reduced in scope of data considered; 
^'♦'^resists high, degree of cataloging and categorization; an 

* does not require a forn)al system of evaluation as a basis|for 
coming to conclusions. ^ / ^ . 

NOTE: In f|ictpr 8, therjeT'is no» implication of partiality or per- 
sonal bias, but only that the person adjusts^well to acting upon 
personal knowledge, direct experience or othec forms of qualita- 
tive informati^^n, ^Resulting behavior may be jydging values an<i 
making choices when dealing with alternatives, 'and may range from 
acting on nearly automatic "hunches" to expert appraisals of 
trained, direct observations. 

As Seen in Workers: 

* physician making a diagnosis on the basis of case history and 
bedside observation; 

* biographer reconstructing the life of an individual, inferringi 
from scraps and threads of evidence; ' ' ^ , 

* police officer d^cidipg when to use force to quell disturbances; 

* stonemason using sense of line, proportionjjicid color iji chiseling 
ind shaping stones and placing them side^fej^vs^^ or. 
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* compositor setting up type accordfng to mental image of 
finished product. 

FACTOR 9- ^ 
.MAKING DECISIONS BASED ON FACTS (. 

As a Personality Characteristic: ' I 

Uis,,a-4endency to insist -upon data that- can be comrouriicated 
,,ar«HTjade public as a basis for making decisions; to demand trfat 
conclusions be reached on the basis of Conscious calculation, 
close reasoning, and reproducible data; to require a methodology 
that involves standardized, observing processes. This may be 
thought of as a capacity for adjustment or as a disposition which: 

* things problem-splving should be approached rationally and that 
conclusions should be grounded upon concrete evidence on which 
different observers can, agree; and, y 

* wants' to regulate risk of failure by subjecting data and evi- 
dence to a system that pi^ovides for measurement and verifica- 
tion. 

■ • / ' 

As Seen in Workers: ' , 

* physicfan securing all tests and readings possible to check pre- 
liminary diagnosis; 

* scientist setting up cohtrolled experiments: to test hypotheses 
and generalizations and correct faulty ^judgments; 

* structural worker testiijg work results on the 'basis of data 
secured by transits, plumb lines, tapes and levels; 

* teacher evaluating pupil performances according to results of 
stapdardized tests; or, 

-Mr^hnician not wishing to go.beyond obviously substantiated data 
in compiling a report summal^. 

FACTOR 10: ■ / / 

BEING CREATIVE' ' 

As a Personality Characteristic: ' . 

It is a desire for self-expression, for pursuits which permit indi- 
viduality of taste, projection of personality, dr 'adherence to- per- 
sonal values, i.e., the making of choices uniquely expressive df 
own mental and emotional background. This may be thought of as a 
capacity for adjustment or as a disposition which; 

* prefers to work with own ideas rather than those of othfers; ' 

* is very much aware of and confident of own tastes and view- 
points; 

* values individuality above conformity to prevailing fashion 
or tnode; 

* doesn't mind being different; prefers not to imitate; 

* tends not to feel bound by precedeiit; and. 
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* is not prone to seek 9 model or idea from others but wants 
work to bear stamp of own personidity, 

As Seen in Vforkers: 

* art editor writing opinions and criticisms of ?rt exhibits; 

* cak| decorator icing and decorating cakes according to own 
idSs of what is artistic; j ^ -, . 

* expressionist painter depicting inner sensations and feelings; 

or, f / * • \ 

* poet'V9icing unique /emotion's,- feelings and viewpoints\ 

FACTOR Tl| - / V ■ ^ 

MEETING SMI.CT STANDARDS 

As a Personality Characteristic: 

It is the Ability to be strict in adhering to rules, procedures ^ ^ 
or other n&rms in order to acl^i^ve exact conformity to specif 1- y 
cations, pri'ntt.ples or other standards. This may be thought of 
as a ca"pacity^f?or adjustment or as a disposition which: 

* highly regaISs integrity of workmanship; 

* is willing to check and .doubl^check to achieve accuracy; 

* strives for perfection; " ^ a. x -i.* 
•* is capAble of extreme care,. great effort and constant atten- 
tion to see that a task is well-done;- 

* appreciates the necessity bf following specifications, for- 
mulas, etc., exactly when-precise results are required; and, 

* can bft.j)a,.ins taking and meticulous in dealing with derails. 

■■■ -. V • . - ■ ■ ' •■ „ ^ . \ 

As Seen in Workers: „ , ^ v, •> 

* typist copying nameji and street addresses without error; 

* electrician strictly adhering to electrical codes; 

* spientist carrying cait laboratory experiments, meticulously 
controlling all variables; 

* radiologist exercising extreme cautidmrin, regulating length 
and intensity of X-ray. exposure on patients; \ ^ 

* machinist painstakingly finishing parts when a mistake of 
one ten-thousandth of an inch would ruin the part; 

* sewing-machine operator precisely -guiding material to pro- 
duce neat, even seams; or, 

* gas compressor operator manipulating numerous valves in cor- 
rect sequence when controlling critically- reacting chemicals. 



Inappropriate selections of Teniperament factors will result In CHOICES 
generating inappropriate information: • Take the time to ensure\that your 
clients make truly appropriate selections.* E#icourage them to complete the 
Temperament section of their Guidebook carefully. ^ 
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Ihforrtiat'tQii Source 



Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 3rd Edition. Vol. II 

Guide to Occupational Exploration, Occupational Outlook 
Handbook*- - 

■ ' f :'. 

Pointe rs 

Because Temperaments is related to the Interests'' TOPIC in regis- 
tering students' likes and dislikes in terms of work activities, 
situations and orientation, it is not always necessary for clients 
to use both TOPICS. If they do lise both TOPICS, try to ensure 
.that there are no apparent conflicts in their^ input. 

Although the factors are not mutually exclusive, it is obvious 
that there are few careers that include both a great deal of variety 
(Factor 1) and a great deal of repetition (Factor 2). This is also 
true of Factors 3 and 5. Clients who choose contradictory factors 
should be questioned closely about their reasoning. 
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Education Uvel 



'^'.z"' ■ Desfcriptioh ^ 

All careers in CHOICES have been coded to the minimum amount of educa- 
tion required "for entry into a career. The following chart shows the educa- 
tion levels stored in CHOICES. The right hand column reflects the percen- 
tage of careers coded to each level. ^ 

■•V • . . ■ ^ 



FACTOR 


Percent of Occupations 
coded to each ^Factor ^ 


1 


Under bracie / 


r , 13..,,; ■ * 


2 


Grade J ^ 


1 ^ 
1 ^ 


3 


Grade o 


1 

15 


4 


Grade 9 


21 


5 


Grade 10 


23 


6 


Grade 11 


62 


7 


Grade 12 


62 


8 


1 Yr after HS 


63 


9 


1 Yr CC, VT 


■ ^ 68 


10 


1 Yr Univ. 


68 


11 


h Yrs CC, VT 


76 


12 


2Yrs Univ ^ < 


. 76 i 






13 


3 Yrs CC, .VT 


76 


14 


3 Yrs Uniy ' 


:--v- 76 


' • ■ 15 - 


Undergradualfi, Degreei. 




"16 


Pdst,-Gra,a.' ? ■ ■ / ' 1- f ; ; 


1 ' — - — . . /.v ■ ■ ■: ' 



• V ' ■ - ; .... . ; ■ ^-/-r 

The Education Levels codes kre clependent, interrelated variable?. The 
computer knows, for instance, that if "^an occupatibn'is coded to Lfeyel 6, then 
someone with a grade 12 educa'tfpii meets the educational requirements. It also, 
assumes, however, tha't someone^ with an undergraduate degree (Level 15), or a 
two-year college degree (LeveP 11) satisfies the educational requirements for 
an occupation coded. to Level 6. Thus, the codipjs stored by CH|0 ICES relate 
to the minimum apiount. of acadeinic preparation required for entry into the. 
occupation. Higher levels are frequently advantageous. 

. Only the amount of education, as measured in years, and the general type , 
of educational, setting are reflected. The actual field of study is not taken 
into consideration. Therefore, users whose'' level of education may be adequate 
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for an occupation according to CHOICES may well find that some retraining or 
further education is still required. The. occupation may, for example, re- 
quire a post-graduate degree, and the user may have such a degree. However, 
If the occupation is Psychiatrist and the user has a Ph.D. in Marine Biology 
further education will be required or other occupations will have to be con- 
sidered. 

In order to^add the "field of study" dimension, Educational Levels 
should be used tn conjunction with TOPIC 12, Career Fields, discussed later 
in. this Chapter, 

> 

The actual Educational^ Levels of specific occupations can vary from 
employer to employer. Therefore, the codings stored by CHOICES should be 
interpreted as guidelines only, to be supplemented by further research. 

Clients should select the Education Level which represents theif goal: 

1. If the client is presently in school, s/he should choose the 
level that represents the amount of education s/he plans to 
obtain, or . 



2. If the client has completed his/her education, s/he should 
enter his/her present level of educationi or 

3. If a client is no longer in school but is willing to get more 
_ educationvor training, s/he should choose the level being 

considered so that s/he could see what jobs would be avail- 
able with more education/ training. 

NOTE: Encourage your clients to change their answers tO: see the 
number of jobs available if more education were obtained. How- 
ever, before they go to the next TOPIC, they should leave the 
level that is most appropriate for them. 



This TOPIC can be used in the following ROUTES: 
EXPLORE, SPECIFIC, COMPARE, RELATED 




Information Source 



Selected Characteristics of Occtjpations 
Found in the DOT . 1981 tbasic Source) 



Pointers 



* This is a TOPIC tha't severely reduces optiorTs at the lower 
educational level, ' .-^/ 



/ 
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* If a client has already completed Kis/ her education, Education 
Level can be used in conjunction with Career Fields, By using 
these factors together, CHOICES will list careers based on the 

■ amount of education and the type of training the client has 
completed, . , 

> ■ ■ ' . ■ 

* Besure that clients understand that CHOICES will retain all 
careers coded at educational levels AT and LOWER THAN the ohe 

X. selected? They may not unfer^jtand why jobs requiring less 
education than the one the| chose show up on their list of 
careers. 

* If a client chooses Level 16 CPost Grad), CHOICES will retain 
'^all careffrs. 



5. Working Conditions 



Description 

Working Conditions are those physical surroundings of job-worker situa- 
tions which make specific demands upon a worker's physical capacities. Thfs 
TOPIC IS used to help clients identify elements of the working environment 
they would prefer to avoid and"ca)ieers suitable to these preferences .Ithe 
computer will eliminate careers thU are coded to the factors the client 
would not accept. 

The chart below shows how many cVe^f^are coded to each factor; 





FACTOR 


•> 


Percent of careers 
coded to each Factor 


• 


"1 


Cold 








2 


Heat 




7 




3 


Damp 




8 




4 ' 


Noise 




19 




5,:.';., 


Risk 




27 




6 


Fumes 




14 






All of the Above 




1 





This TOPIC i\used in the following ROUTES: 
EXPLORE^PECIFIC, COMP/\RE ■ ' 



Factors ■> ^ 

Each-bf the Environmental Conditions factors is defined and described 
below. This detail wilT help you to ensure that your clients thoroughly 
them*"^ meaning of each factor before they decide to reject any of 

FACTOR 1 * " V 

fXTREMES OF COLD PLUS TEMPERATURE CHANGES 

Extremes of Cold means temperature sufficiently low to cause 
marked body discomfort; Unless^. the Worker is provided with ■ 
exceptional protection r -"\^.r4''^U' 



Temperature Changes means •variations in temperature wMcli are 
sufficiently marked and abrupt to cau|e noticeable body reac- 
tions, " 

FACTOR 2' ■ 

EXTREMES 'of HEAT PLUS TEMPERATURE CHANGES 

Extremes of Heat means temperature sufficiently hrigh to cause 
marked body discomfort unless the worker* is prQVided with - 
exceptional protection. 

Temperature Changes means variatix)ns'~in^ temperatur^ which are 
sufficiently marked' and abrupt tp cause noticeable body reac- 
tions. , 

FACTOR 3: ^ y 

DAMP A"ND/OR:,^/ET 



ERIC 



This is definMas c9Kl!a(;t with water or othe/ 'liquids .afld/^ 
atmospheric conjd-^^^^ with moisture contenVsiiff1e*tently high- 
to cause marke^fiody discomfort. ■ ' / , ■ 

FACTOR 4': I > ' [ . ; ' ; - 

NOISE AKD/01^ VIBRATIGN ■ ' i - ' ' 

There i s s uf f i c i en t no i s e / ei ther cons tmt or i n termi tten t , to 
cause marked distraction, or possible irtaury to the sense of 
hearing and/or sufficient vibration (production of an oscillat- 
ing movement or strain on the body or its extremities from re- 
peated motion or slioGk) to cause body harm if endured day after 
day. .■ ' :. 

FACTOR 5: 
RISK OF INJURY 

This involves situations in which the individual is exposed to ^ 
the definite r-rs^of injury. 

FACTOR 6: 

DUST, FUMES, ODORS 

Fumes are smoky or vaporous exhalations, usually odorous, thrown 
off as the result of combustion or chemical reaction. • ^ 

Odors are noxious smells, either toxic or non-toxic. 

ToXcic Conditions involve exposure to. toxic dust, fumes, gases, 
vapors, mists, or liquids which cause general ,tfr .localized dis- 
abling conditions as a result of inhalation or aotion on the^ 
skin. • . ■ -'k 

Dust is defined as air filled with small particles of any kind, 
such as textile dust, flour, wood, leather or feathers, and^' ■ 
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inorganic dust'inclAjding silica and asbestos, which make tKe 
-workplace unpleasant or are the' source of occupational disease 

Information Source 

Selected Characteristics of Occupations in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles" 



, ■ ~ Pointers 

* Help clients distinguish between factors they don't like and 
factors they a-e physically unabletto tolerate. , 

* Remember .... a typing pool is noisy and a photography 
studio may be odorous. Therefore, Help clienti consider care 
fully thei.r' perceptions about t» meaning of these factors 
before eliminating them. . . ^ 
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6.^ Future Outlook 



>. Description 

FUTURE OUTLOOK is a projection of the demand for trained workers ^n 
each career over the next several years. For^ example, in some careers, 
there is a shortage of workers. This means many more people will i>e^ 
needed (n the career in the future. In other careers, however, there 
are already too many people qualified for the number of jobs avai able 
in^ given region. The need for workers in these careers is likely to 
decrease as time goes on. 

Generally speaking, a person's odds are, better for finding a job 
in a field with a strong demand for workers. In fields where there are 
more workers available than needed, there may still be many excellent 
career opportunities. However, your clients should anticipate* heavy 
competition for available jobs. ~ 

, ^^^Sfe^o-^e knows with certainty, what will come to pass in the - 
f^feS^'r^'^i:t^'Ons;in CHOICES must, be regarded as "educated guesses .. . , 
They areb4sed>on the best labor market statistics currently available 
in Florida^ 

^ Changing political, economic o»: ,even natural conditions c^n quickly 
invalidate even the best calculationlV; 

The following chart shows how many careers are coded to each outlook 
in CHOICES. 







Percent of careers 


- 


Outlook FACTOR 


c6ded~ to each FACTOR 


1 


Increasing 


.22 


2 ■ 


Stal?le' 


78 



This TOPIC can be -used in the following ROUTES; 
EXPLORE, SPECIFIC, COMPARE and RELATED 
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Clients have the following choices: 



1. Increasing - careers coded to^tWiOevel are those for ' 
which the demand for trained workers is expected to in- 
crease. . • 

2. Increasing or StaJ)le - the demand for these careers is 
considered stable but ff|e demand may increase slightly. 
You should explain to your clients that the supply/demand 
situation is unlikely to be one in which the number of- 
workers leaving the career, through retirement, death, 
voluntary quits, etc., is identical td^the number of new 
entrants. It may vary , from slight increase in demand to ' 

,^ an oversupply of workers. ^t*. 

3. Not Important - this option is given to clients because 
after getting into this topic, they may decide that it 
is not important to them. There are not any careers in - 

^ CHOICES for which the demand is decreasing. 

J Information^ Source f ' 

FLOICC "Occupational Characteristics" Report . 
FLOICC "Florida Occupational Demand" Report 
, • Occupational Outlook Handbook , 

■■• ^ . . 

Pointers 

' \* ■ ' " ■ 

♦FUTURE OUTLOOK is a prediction and may be better 'used ds an infor- 
mation topic rather than a decision-making topic, i .e., given low 
priority. " 




- A 

7. Earnings 



Description . 

All careers in CHOICES have been assigned ranges of annual earnings. 
The ranges are from the lowest to the highest earnings normally paid to 
exp erienced (5 years experience) workers- in the career. The intent of 
this topic isjrto give clients a general";idea of what their expectations 
should be in terms of earnings for a particular career. — 

Earnings levels for specific careers mav vary considerably from one 
employer to the next and from one part of thfe state to another. Levels 
will also fluctuate based on local labor market supply and demand char- 
acteristics. Cc^reers in CHOICES will show a range of earnings to re- 
fleet these differences. Encourage your clients to study local conditiorjs 
in areas where they are considering working to get a more precise feel 
for the actual earnings they can expect. . 

Clients should be realistic when they choose their salary level. 
Don't discourage them if this is -a priority, but they should be aware 
'that they may eliminate careers thaf suit their interests, abilities 
and personality if they ask fx)r higher salary levels. The more money 
they want, the fewer careers CHOICES will list for them. Be sure to 
tell your clients that they can change their answer if they would like 
to see the results of different salary levels. However, if ^hey do this, 
^ey should leave in the salary level that is mosj: suitable for them • 
before going to the next topic. , . 

In the search'to identify careers that' matchj a client's earnings 
'preferences, CHOICES retains all careers with tofi-end earn,ings ranges > 
*a fthe same level or higher than the one chosen. CHOICES assumes that 
a person wouldn't mind getting paid more money than the minimum he/she 
specified. X ' 

The diagram below lists each salary level and the percentage of 
careers coded to each level. . " ^ v * 





'\ PERCENT OF 
'..CAREE,RS CODED 

■ ^ TO EACH LEVEL 

, — — 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

. 8 

' 9 


$ 8,000 -~? 9,999/YR 
$10,000 - $vlT,999/YR 
$12,000 - $14,999/YR 
$15,000 - $17,999/YR 
J18,000 - $20,999/YR 
* $21 ,000 - $23,999/Y[» 
$24,000 - $27,999/YR 
$28,000 - $40,000/YR V 
$40,000 AND ABOVE-=— — 


1 

2 
6 
10 

13 

*15 
12 ' 
19 

' 22 ;. 



I 
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This TOPIC can be used in the following RODTg;S: 

•-EXPLORE, SPECIFIC, COMPARE, RELATED 

Information Source 

. FLOICC "Occupational Characteristics" Report 
Esars "Wage Summary Report"" 
Occupational Outlook Handbook » 

Pointers 



Th 



This is the earning range paicr^to experienced workers in a given 
occupation. It does not include changes within the job— for 
example, increased responsibility resulting in increased wages. 

* Electing this topic may depend on demands placed upon the 
client— i.e., one supporting a family may .need a minimum levfel 
of wages. f 

* This is a range of earnings. Individual job. salary levels may 
vary considerably depending upon the salary scale of individual 
employers^ city size, geographic location, etc. Clients should 
be encouraged to research the local conditions. 

* Earnings directly affect lifestyles. Encourage your clients to 
consider their expenses before choosing an income level. 
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8. Hours of Work/Travel 



* Description . 

This TOPIC ofeals with working hours and travel requirements typical 
•of various careers. These factors di-rectly affect a person's lifestyle. 
Deviations from a standard 8-hour day/5-day week may cause dissatisfac- 
tion with a job for some people. They should avoid jobs with these 
characteristics if possible. 

The following chart shows, each factor and the percentage of 
careers in CHOICES coded to it: 



\ ■ 

" FACTOR ^ ' , 


7 

Percent of 'careers 
coded to each FACTOR 


1 


Rotating Shift 


22 \ 


2 


Irregular Hours 


22 


3 

■4 


Weekend Work , 
Overtime Work^ 


42, 


5 


Seasonal Work* \ ' 


6 . 


« 6 


Work Having Some Travel 
All of the Above . ■ 




•y 


1 



This TOPIC is used in the following ROUTES; 
\ ■ 
EXPLORE, SPECIFIC, COMPARE 



Factors 



FiJ^CTOR 1: Rotating Shift Work 

Workers are typically required to rotate their working 
hours on a regular basis. The daily number of working 
hours remains standard although the time' of work changes. 
(For example, work^rs>^ght,woi;K days some weeks, evenings 
,or nights other weeks'.) 
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FACTOR 2: Irregular/Non-StandaVd Hoyrs ^ 

Working hours vary 4roni day to day and week to week 




or finish work later than most people.; 
FACTOR 3 :iw Weekend Work V . ' ' 



This means working on one or two of the weekend days as 
a regular part of the job. 



FACTOR 4: Overtime Work 



Overtime means working additional hours ;i*equired to 
meet the demands pf the occupation. Overtime pay may 
or may not J)e given. 

FACTOR 5: Seasonal Work ^ * , 

This means working only during a particular season or 
seasons. Typically workers must find alternate sources 
V. of ^ income during the off-season (s ) . 

FACTOR 6: Work Requiring Some Travel 

This means that workers are required to undertake some 
overnight* travel to perform the duties of the occupation 

' Information Source 

Occupational OutlooiCHandbpok 

Classification Structure forfCareer Information 

-Pointers 

* Help clients rea3**'sti call y distinguish between those fiictors 
they (1) camm accept and thoSe they (2) wou 1^ 1? refer to avoid. 

* EncbVage people to think about their reasons for rejecting 
different' -types of work ratterns. Discuss how these factors 

^ ajffejct lifestyles. ■ 

* Clients should remember that careers are coded to nours of 

^ work that are, typical in -^fhe occupation. If the occupation 
seems to meet, acTOt|As needs in other arei^s, s/he should 
consider trying to-'flnd a job within the occupation that does 
not require working' hours that are unacceptable to the client. 
■ ■ ■ • .■ ■• 
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9. Physical, Demands 



Description 

■ Each careey- has been coded to factors representing physical exertion 
or strength require'd on a regular basis to perform the \iuties of the 
career. Clients 'indicat? the level of physical exertion they would be 
willing ti?5§^ept as a r^;^ far, daily part of their work. -If they indi-/ 
cate a, certW leveT, CHOICES will retain careers coded at that level / 
plus careers coded to lower levels of physical exertion. CHOICES assumes 
that if you are willing and able to handl-e^^ for example levfe,! 3, you 
could also manage levels requiring less -exertion. 



\ 



The diagram below shows the percentage of careers coded to each 
factor. "■"■'r- ^ 









— ~ — ~ 1- - • ^ 

FACTOR 

* 


Percent'of , careers 
coded to each FA(^DR' V,: 

^ • . r:::[ 'tp- . 


. 1 


■ Sedentary (up t^ 10 lb.) 


■ •■ I', y.. 


2 


Light (lO'to 25 lb.) . 


i- .<■; 40 • 


.3 
4 


Medium (25 to 50 lb.) ' 
Heavy (50 to '100 lb.) 


• 27 X . 


5 


Very Heav/ (more than 
^IpO lb.) * 


\:. , 5 / „ , ' 

1 : 3 — ■ ■ 4-- r-T— ' 



Thi's TOPIC" can 'be used in the following ROUTES 



EXPLORE, SPECIFIC,. COMPARE, RELATED 



Factors 



The five factors io this TOPff represent different levels of phys'ical 



exertipn , ' as . -^ol 1 ows : 



FACTOR 1: Sitting and Lifting not over 10 Lbs. ' ^ 

' ■. This category includes lif'ting 10 lbs (5- kg) maximum and 
occasionally lifting and/or carrying such "articles as ' 
dockets, ledgers and small tools. Although a. sedentar^^ 
occupation is defined as one which involves sitting, a ■2-' 



"V 



FACTOR 




certa^in amourjt^'of walking and standing is often necessary 
in carrying o\k somfe di/ties'. Occupations are sedentary 
if walking ana standing are requirea only occasionally 
and^ other sedentary criteria ar*e met. • 

Often Handling Lffads up to 10 Lbs; 'Sometimey^p to 

•Light Work is ciefinedl^s lifting 25 lbs. (11 kg) ,rna)^iniyjrii. 
with frequent 1 ifting ahd/or carrying of objects weighing 
up to 10 lbs. (5 kg). Even though the weight lifted may 
be only a negligible amount, air dccypation falls in this 
category (a) wh^n. it reoui res, wal king or standfng to a 
significant degree,' "lor Cb} when it Jnvol ve§.. sittrhg most 
of the time with a degree'of pushing and^puMing of arm 
and/or leg controls. ^ / v/ V - 



/FACTOR 3:* Often Handling Loads up to 25 Lbs; Sometimes up to 50 Lbs, 

Medium Work means 1 ifting^ 5(i^'lh^s. (23 kg) f^aximum with 
^^requent lifting dnd/or carrying of objects weighing up 
to 25Jbs. (11 kg). Consideration o.f (b) under "light . 
. 'V Work" may apply here. ' - 
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4: Often Handl ingjLoads up to 50 Lbs; Sometimes up' to lOO^Lbs 



Heavy Work is\Jifting 100 lbs. (45 kg) with frequent 
lifting and/or:Garrying of \j5bjects weighing up to 50 lbs. 
(2B kg). A person wolild rieedj^^considerable strength' to do 
this level of work. 



FACTOR 5: Ofteri Handling Loads 
: . T^iarTlOO Lbs^: ^ 



of More. Than 50 Lbs; Sometimes More 



,yery Heavy '^Work- js lifting objects in 'exci^s of 100 lbs. 
(45 kg) with frequent lifting and/or carrying of objects 
weighing §0 lbs. (23. kg) or more. 



Information Source 
Classification Structure for Career Information 



Pointers ' 

People are all required to exert themselves mgreljieavily than 
usual from time to tijne, such as when helping ^someone to move a 
desk. The levels in this TOPIC refer to a regular sustained 
exertion dire^ctly related to the tasks, duties and functions of 
the jobrf ^ ^ , ^ 

Clients having physical conditions that limit th^ir. ability to * 
perform certain careers may want to i^se this TOPIC. Hovfiyer, it 
should be noted that some employers will change job duties to suit 
people who ha^^e a^physical condition. 
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10. Physical Activities 



- ■ Description \^ '■' 

This- TOPIC i'dentifies T4 physical activities essential to sati'sfactory 
perfomance in many types of careers. AH careers in CHOICES have been > 
analyzed with respect to their requirements regarding these activities. 
This TOPIC is used to identify careers compatible with a client^'s incapa- , 
city, or lack of desire, to perform any of the. physical activ4ties classi- 
fied. Some employees may be .willing toi- change -the job duties to '.suit ^ . 
people who have a physT^l condition. Keep this in mind' when clients want 
to use thHs TOPIC; - - , ^ - 

The following chart shows the percentage ©f;careers coded to. each 
factor.' If it is essential that an individual be capable of performing 
a part-n6ul ar activi ty- reguTarly i n job ^asks._ the career is coded to that 
factor. ^ ' • , ' • 



FACTOR 



Percent of careers 
coded to each FACTOR 



/ 



1 

2 
3 

5' 

ye 

V 
8 
9 

TO 
11 

13 
14 



lifting 

Carrying 

Pushing/Pulling 

ClimUing/Balincing 

Stooping 

Sitting} , 
.'standing 

Reaching- . 
Speaking 
.Hearing 
Seeing 

Walking \ " -if 
Running 

Seeing differences 
among colors 



This'TOPIC ,is used in the following ROUTES: 
^> EXPCrfiRE, SPECIFIC, COMPARE 



16 

U 
5 

h 
2 

/'^ 
81 

9 

48 " 
46 ■ 

78"-^ 
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, Factors 

FACT0R^|V;11ftilig . . . . , ' : ... 

',' ^ - )■ ■ ' 

\ .'" Raising or lowering an object from one level to another 
" (incljjdes^pward pulling). 

FACTOR 2: Carrying • 

Transporting an object, usually holding it in hands or 
arms or on the shoulder. 

FACTOR 3:^ Pushing and/or Pulling 

/' Pushing: exerting force upon an object so that the object 
.: / moves away from the force (includes slapping, striking, 

yr kicking and treadle actfions). , Pulling: exerting force 
[:■« upon an object so that the object moves toward the force 
j. ' (includes jerking). 

FACTOR 4: Climbing and/or Balancing 

Climbing, the emphasis is placed upon body agility; for 
..balancing, it is placed upon body equilibrium. Climbing: 
ascending or descending ladders, stairs, scaffolding, 
rampSi 'poles, ropes and tij^-llke, using the feet and legs 
and/or, hands and arms. BaTancihg: maintaining body 
equilibrium to prevent falling when walking, standing, 
crouching or running on narrow, slippery or erratically 
moving surfaces; or maintaining body equilibrium when 
performing gymnastic feats. 

Stooping, ^(neeling, Cr^^Mng and/or Crawling 

Full use of the lower e^|emities as well as the back 
muscles. Stooping: bending the body downward arid" forward 
by bending the spine at the waist. Kne.eling: bending 
the legs at the knees to come to rest on the knee or 
knees. C^?ouching: bending the body downward and forward 
by bending\the legs and spine. Crawling: moving about on 
the hands and knees or hands and feet. : ' 

Sitting for Long Periods 

Remaining"in a stationary seated position for several - ^ 
hours at a time regularly. 

FACTOR 7: Standing for Long Periods ■ ' ' ■ 

Remaining in an erect, standing posture for several hours 
at a time regularly. 



FACTOR 5: 



FACTQR 6: 



FACTOR ,8: Reachingv Hand! ing'. Fingering and Feeling 

K \ ' 

^ Using one or both of the upper extremities. Reaching: 

ejxtendihg the, hands and arms in any direction. Handling: 
l.^^i2ing, holding, grasping, turning or otherwise working 

. with the hand or hands (fingering not involved). Finger- 

,ing: picking, pinching or otherwise working with the 
fingers primarily (rather than with the whole hand or 
arm as in handling). Feel ing:- perceiving such attributes 

"of objects and materials as size, shape, temperature, or 
texture, by meaig^of receptors in the skin, particularly . 
^ those of the fingertips. 

FACTOR 9: Talking 

Expressing on .exchanging ideas by means of the spoken 
■ word. Talking is important for those activities in which 
the workers fnust impart oral infofftiation to clients or to 
the publicVand in those activities in which workers con- 
vey detailed or important instructions to other employees 
accurately, loudly or quickly. 

FACTOR 10: Hearing 

Perceiving the nature of sounds by the ear. Hearing is , 
important for those activities which require the ability 
to receive detailed information through oral communica- 
tion, or to make fine discriminations in sound. 



FACTORMI: Seeing 



Obtaining impressions.through the eyes of shape, size, 
distance, motion,, of. 'Otiter characteristics of objects. 
Seeing is not important in all situations where vision 
is required. Even though vision is needed for .most jobs . 
in CHOICES, it is n6t considered important unless good 
eyesight is needed for production (in§pecting and sorting) 
arid safety. - For Example: Seeing is important for ^pilot- 
ing an airplane, driving a car, reading typed pages, look- 
ing for errors and repairing biface machines, 



FACTOR 12: Walking 



Walking in an erect position-'*fol lowing predetermined or 
random routes for 'several hours at a time regularly. 



FACTOR 13: Runnier ' 



' Running for extended period^ of time or short periods at 
-» frequent intervals regularly.-*. •■- ' , • ' 



FACTOR? 14: polor Disqr^HnilTAtion ^' 




PerGeiving or r^dgnizing similarities or differences 
in colors, or ih^'shadeS. or other values of the same 
color; identifying j^, particular color, recognizing 
harmonious *or cor>^i||^ting color combinations, or 
matching colors^.ficciirately. . 



Information Sources 



i 



Classification Structure for tareer Information 



Pointers 



^ Thfs TOPIC is likeTy to have a high priority for people with 
physical disabilities, and perhaps lower priority for others. 
Remember that the computer is not capable of tridking "scale of 
one-to-ten" judgments.. As'far as CHOICES is concerned, either 
the fattor applies or it does not. With this in mind, be care- 

' ful to ensure that your clients fully understand the meaning of 
^each factor they intend to eliminate, and tha tit hey are very 
clear on their reasons for wishing to do so. 

* In u,iS TOPIC, we are onlf^-^concerned with activities that are 
required on a regular basis to perform the duties of a parti- 
cular career. ^.;y Most people, for example, lift and carry things 
occasi6nally in their Wbrk. How#^er, unless lifting and carry- ^ 
irrg heavy objects on a regular basis are considered normal re- 
quirements of the job, they do not apply. 






11. Indoor/Outdoor 

■•^j:-;?^- • • • . 

, jk Description - ' ^ 

Careers 'are grouped according to the location of the Work place., 
is important to realize that "indoor" includes, cars, minfes, ships, etc. 
as well as Indoor buildings. "Outdoor" refers only 'to exposure to 
weather. "Partly indoor/partly outdoor" describes career^^at require 
both. The categories are mutuany excj^usivQ ^. . 



It 



A 



The chart below lists each factor-'and the-p^je 
coded to each one. . . y ^f^' 



e of careers' 



ERIC 



FACTOR ■■'^ 


Percent of career^ 
j,<*^^ed to eaoh FACTOR 


1 

2 

! " 3 


Indoor 
Outdoor 

Partly indoor/partly ,^ 
outdoor 


.73 

y ' . 10 -V 

■■■■ ■■■ ■• ' 

,20 :> 




TOPIC is used in the f 61 To^^ing "ROUTES : 



LORE, SPECIFIC, COMPARE, RtLATED^ 



. 5. 



Fadtors 



* FACTOR yi. - Ihsifte 
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An "inside 'location is defined as providing prptectiorr 
from weathe^^Vondi tions^but not necessa^igJy . froftl tern- ;} ^IS^J 
pqrature chan'^fes. An occupation is considered^'^^^jnsicJe^V^^ 
if thejgp r^er s^^end approximately 60 percent^or iSore '"^^^"^ 
of thflr^ime -inside. However, this factor. atscf irif J 
t^udesiferk in .any cHmate-contc^ environment ^ucfvf* 
as^ trains i^jjjfcVa'kt, snips, trucks and cars, mines, etc. \ 



* FACJ9R-2r— Oui5>de 



An "outside" o.ccupation^rovides iro effepfive ^protect ion ^ - 
from weather.. An occUfJ^iorr is considered "outside" if 
the workers spend approxima1*1y '60 percent or^more of 
their- time outside exposed to i]> dlimatic conditions. " 



85 



'-18- 



if 



' *:^, FACTOR 3: Partly Inlidy|gStly Outside ^ ' ' ' ' 

^ An occupatiopp-jgrouped under factor 3 if the workers' 
• . activities occur inside and outstjJe, in approximately 
equal amounts. This does not med^i. One or the other or 
^'^'■'■v^' doesn't matter," the occupation- requires both. |- 

Informa tion -Sources v ^ . - , 

' Classification Structure for Career Information ' 

^ ■ ' . - V. ■ , . ■ ■ 

' " • ■ Pointers . .' ' '-V 

- c 

* Though mcis% people will spend part of their time qutjioors 'each 
day (gett.ing''to work, going to lunch, etc.), this tQF^IC refers^ 
only to those periods of the day when people are directly per- 
forming the tasfes, duties and functions of their jobs;' 

* There are very few careers-,in which the'Work is .entire"^ .oui- 
ySide'. Iff your clients' are inclined to outdoor work, you ma*' 

wish to .suggest that theyL.-thoose both (2> and (.3.Lfor theif 
search in EXPIRE.. . < ' 



/ 




/ «5 



\ 
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12. Career Fields ( 



•■- ' v-i; '^^ V iDescription 

All careers in CHOICESL have been divided into groups that represent, 
broad, gener^al areas -of work activity. Careers which have sitnilar types 
of wcirk^ean be fourth H'n the same field. This TOPIC allows clients to 
eifrninate ariea^/of .work j-n whi|;l} they are certain they are no| interested . 

There^ar-e 22 career fields listed in CHOICES. Becauje .of^^^^^ 
large number; there are 2 processes' used iri IK'. iCE^ If a cjient.^w|nt| 
to look at jobs in ten.or^ fewer tar.eer fields ne/s he will^theU entef.. 
the numbec96 first. CHOICES wil I then ask hirfi. W to 1 ist th% career 
fields he/she likes. But if the clieiit want- to,*lQok ^t , jobs m more 
than 10 career'TTeTds . he/she wil immediately list ^the ooa.he/she ^ 
not like . 'Be sure'^your 
use both processes . 

The. chart below shows "how many careers are coded to eaqh career 
field in CHOICES. Careers in e'&ch fieldfare related to each- ot^her. . 
-categories are mutually ^Aclusive J 




client "understands" this proyt^ess. They do ns-t 



Th 




Administration; Management & Business 
Engineers, Sui^veyors^J Architects 
Naiirral 5cientjsts £ Mathematicians 
S^-lal Scien^^ists, mcia^ ,& Religious 
V :W6rkers, Lawy^H.V^udgea^ / 
Teachers, Libraries & Counselors « 
Health 'Diagnosing & Treating^ Profes^ 

sionals ^ 
Registered Nurses, Pharmacists.^ * . j 
' Dieticians, Therapist? " ">^r 
Writers,- Artist^, Enter^fners & ? 

, :Athlete^s - , / , v . 
Health J^chnolbgists &'Technicians 
.Technologists Jrtechnicians (Except 
' Health) 

Marketing & Sales Occupations 
Clerical Occupations ji 



TO 
•11 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

20 

21 , -.- . , . . 

22^'^rvice Occupations 

23 I Agriculture, Forestry, Fishers & 
punters 

24 Mechan i cs & Repai rer^ 

25 Construciph, Mining & Jrilling 



6 

2 

3. 

I 



,. 6 

2 

6 
5 
9 

8 




7 
5 



. CAREERy/lELDS (continued) 

1 ' 2 , * 


Percent of (^lareers • 
c^ded to each Career 


26 
27 

'-28 
29 
30 


Production Workers & Machine Operators 
Transportation & Material MovHn.g 

Occupations / 
'Material Handlers & Equipment Cleaners 
Military Occupations 
Miscellaneous Occupations 


wit^ ■ ■■ 

1 - /y-'- 22 

A 
H 

■ "3 

0. - ■ A 

• 1 - ' 



JJiis" TOPIC 'p:used in the follow(i^g ROUTES: 
•( E'XPLORE",' related', JOB fiANfC ^' . 

^ Iiiformation Sources 



Dictionary of Occupatio nalv "Titles 



■ pointers 



I Encourage your clients ^ase the Cace^ATield section of the 
s>. Career Index to get an fife'a of the jobs irf each field. ' 

*.j;his ».route can J^educe the number of careers very quickly if 
several cftreer fields aRe" eliji/in.a^ted, so cl ients- should think 



carefully befOre making , ah v^i^t^ 



* If cliejits are unawai^ of^fwerm cfareers that exist i?« 

a-field^ it js better to l^««(-,the fiel^^in, rather than 
^e"^iniinate it. . . \ ^> . 




* Th\s route is" helpful when u$e;d in injunction with education 
/leye.l i^ It'aMpws a; m^tch between the "field of study" and- 
education} level . " , ■:' j , ' 




Ant?,'. 



ERIC 



.4 



1 
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13^ Training Required 



Description 



• 7 . . - 

This TOPIC provides cjients with ^he durations for "specific training 
for a career. These training periods generally include formal academic,' 
technical and trades' training, aftd any on-the-job experience required 
to bring the worker to full productive capa^City in th% career. Since 
individual employers will often subject \\eVf employees to different types 
■lof training, the informatipn. provided by CHOICES is a generalization.- • 
Ctients should be encouraged to res^archP this factor'in their l^al areas. 

The chart belowvshows how many tareers ^re coded to each ^raiiningN 

factor. ^ \ ^ . ' ~~^x \ 





T 



Up to 3 months' 
3'tp 6 months " 
^ to 17 months 

1 to 9 yeay-Sf^ 

2 to 4, years ' 
Over 4 years 



' Percent of careers 
J coded to each FACTOR 



r 

-7^ 




This TOPIC is used in the. following ROUTES>- 
' ^ SPECIfiC COMPARE If 



Information Sources 



Fected Charatterisfet^s" of Occi^patiorfs - ^, ' 
ti^the Dictijjnary o^f Occupation /Titles - ■ 

\ The- datl^ supplied-lo'CHOICfS '^'a ts derived 

from thov^ecific Vocational Prepa>^tTcin^Wi* codes 
s in the DOT. (however, tlie standardu^jp Cate^qries - 
■t), Zw,and'3 have beSft collapsed into CHOICES Eactor* 1 
^ •and SVP- Factors 8*and 9^re collajised i<8fc«^CI^E^: 



Factoi^ 6 






( 



>pecific vocational preparatipih is meas^rad by the amount o(r tfnie 
.needed, to acquire the information, techniques^ and s-kills needed! for 
average work performance in a specific occupation. Tflis training maybe 
acquired in a school , work, military, or fnstitutS'onal environment,, or 
^.through vocationally-oriented hobbies. It does not include orientation 
frying required of workers to become accustomed to the special condi- 
tionsNQf — --u-^ ■ . .. . . . 

vocation 
forms. 



new jobs for whi^ the(y are already ful ly qualified. ^Spffcjal 
preparation includes training given in any of the ^fd I lowing^ 



UNIVERSITY 
institution and 
average four-year 
arts which is not 
about two^3years>c 
sity gradflaitie -'s 
prepahatioi]. 



A. 



R COLLEGE TRAINING is tr^ninig ^^ven by a 
r which q degree, diploma or certificate 
university/pr college curriculum (except 
y^'€ationally oriented) is (Considered as eqg[ivalent to 
' ^P^*^^^,^ vocational preparation. Each ye^r of univer- 
Ooling'iT regarded as one year of specific vocational ■ 



degree ^an< 
is issued 
for liberal 



ne 



VOCAT-TONAL TRAINING /is 
non-degrfe granting college 
skijls, such as commercial'. 



training give;i by a vocational school jor a:' 
intended to deveJ^ general or speqif/c 

- 7i . . . shopv or%rt tra^ng. In evaluating voca4 

tional trarimng of this nature, thirty hours of Such schooling is 
garded as about fifteen hours of 4pe%"fic vocati(^al preparation. 



" APPRENTICESHIP is training given for an appreottd^able occupation 
(one year of apprenticeship equals one year,SVR& > . ' ' 

^DP OR COMilEaCIA 
fining than 



HIGH SCHOOL 
less int^s^v^ 
yedr of such training equals 



, , IN-PLAffT^RAIIWliS is tra-t^TngW|™F or ^lionk).re<l ■ bi "emi'l oyers 
eithe^,on or off their own premisesl^:tended as pr.eparatiifn fort&pec*fic 
jobs in their plants. (One year training equals gne year 'SVP. ) . - 

. ^-tHE-J06 tRAININfi .is any training acquired- while >se1^ving^as^'a.' 
learner or trainee on the job under instruction of, a.-^Tif ied worker, 
ai;id intended'as preparation for a specvfic job 
^q^Qls one year SVP.) ^ ( 




|-^s usual ly' consideraj^Tu / 
:ptaiq>€ial schoj&^. fphe 




*e<l ■ b^^ ' ' 




(IDne ^ar trainjrig 



--EXPERIENCE IN OTHER JOBS includes expedience Acquired ' 
in less responsible' job>v or serving in Qthfe> jobsi whifcltap 



serv'fng . 



worker for aySpecific^jobSt- & •higher grade, 
orve year SVP. . ^ ' 



wh 

_ repares_a 
(One j^ear t-raining equals 



C 




} 



Since individfi' 
^their ownnjniq 




employe 
types^ 



Pointers - » 

cs wilJ oft* subject new emplc^^s to 
duijaiions of .traifri^,' the .iiffP^na" 
" TnterprjeY ' 




Hjq, tne .inrprmation- 
genera I'i zai/ci on-s'^'^ 



rc^vicfed by CHOICER is'- to %e . y.,... „ , ,,^,.„„^ 

;our clje<^ts must be encouraged ^o ^^ur^^r r^^rcK this facfer ■< 
in the'^area tfTey,„plaa to work orice thfij^ havte" identified tenta*- 
tive occupational goqils. \% 




i 
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V 



V 




>F3r wefy fj^^^na ry 
aatibns -whifl^i,/atCVery stmf?lar. 



&^lt?jlar\Occ6pa«ons 



caree^ in CHOIcXs there are always several other occu- 



cases, there are dozens of them. 




age .of complete, infefmation on all cJccupations in the coGptry, so priority 
had to be given to ^me occupations over .others. Thus, the best "fit" for 



any of yoUr clients may be^affionl^the SIMILAR occupations, not the/RIMARY's. , 
It may nttt*Se in CHOICES at, all, since thousands oiF occupations in the coun- 
try are not" specifically .identified. 

Your clients will leave the system witFTTlearer notions about appropriate 
sectors of the labor market. ^SIMILAR occupations should have shown ..them ^1;hat, 
instead of 'a very small number of apparently suitable occupations, tjiere may^ 
be many. You must then make a pojnt of ensuring that your users^kw how to 
"locate and interpret information reet5fded in the Standard Occupaii-ortal Classi- 
fication ^SOC) and. the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

'gli'ents identify the code of the primary occu|i)ation in which they are 
interested.- CHOICES lists between three and seven occupations that are 
similar -to it. ,■ ^ 



IC can m 



<d. - This TOPIC can &e used in the foljowing ROUTES: ^ 
SPECIFIC, COMPARE 



Information' Sources 






VJ 




Classification Structures far Career Information 



Pointers 



t/iseful for people who have a particular occu- 
t also allows them to consider many jobs by 
ng occupations that share many of the characteristic of 
orMg^rra/i choice. • ^ 



^6/ 



CHAPTER FIVE 



At The terminal 



A. CHOICES Commands 



plena! 



CHOICES comm^ds make the CHftlCES computer perform special functions 
These words are/an,ed "COMMANDS" because they override anything elsel^hat 
IS going on and "COMMAND" the computer's attention. Listed below is each 
comtpand and i tsVfunction. You should experiment with each of these to learn 
their useful nestx ' 



♦ASSIGN (TO PROGRAM 
CHOICE or TO PROGRAM 
JBLIST)> 



CLOSE 





1 ' 



This command tells the computer 
you want to get into CHOICES or 
JBLIST prog,rams. 



This tommand tells the cofnpbter 
t6.;get but of WiCES. After you 
,type.1n "CLOSE," the terminal 
resiSonds: ''VeU-ARE UN^SSIGNED 
4 FROM CHOICES." You are outiof 

tRe CHOICES program but still con 
. necAed to the com^fiftlr* ' ). 




rs/cbmmapd be entered:when _| 
^ . using EijCORE and there are less ^ 
than lOfi Wk^more than 25 occupa- 
tions remaining. :The terminal * 
will then prfnt a list of the re- 
^ maining occupations. 





Ws command returns CHOICES to • - 
.^^ tnl "LONG"-coriversational iV?rsion, 
'., when you' have i^een/ using '"^SHORT. " ^ 
, 'It'can be iise^ijianJiWhere- in the pro-T*? 
»^ ^ 'grail ^jvhen y6i enteV-J^gflSTART" or ^. 
' /.'-'ASSIGN^" .tftejar'ograli, wiM a'uto- 
T. tnatiGally go"Mte^ •tagth&'-"LgN6^. ' 



X. 




r 



\ 



NEWS 
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This coniiiand causes the 'terminal to 
pr)int a DHOICES^News File. This 
usually is printed immediately 
after "SIGNING ON" to*tflOIC|$i • It 
,used at any jjo^iii't;; In the 
ion to pri rif CWO-ICES news. 





V 



command tells the cpmpHterto 
,turn^,pn 'JOB BANK. It may be, en- 
tered by the Counselor if the com- 
,pttier responds: "JOB BANK IS UN- 
AVAILABLE. "^^ After entering this 
command, ^ihe Counselor should try 
JOB BANK again^ and if 'it is still 
"UNAVAILABLE," call Tallahassee at 
l-800-34'2-0773." (JOB BANK is ntjt 
a«ilable from 7:30 AM ,to 8:30 AM 
wrin it is updated. ) 

: ■ .. ■ ■ ' J ^ 



REPEAT 



^RESTART; 



This c^immand reprints^the message 
thiit was just previoLjSly recei'ved 
on the tet^mdjnal. It is us^l it 
the-paper jams a second copj' of an 
occupational listing,, oK an addi- 
tional Counselor's SUMMARfNi.s 
needed.'^ . 
/ t 






) 







-SHORT • 






4 



















^^-7* '■ 

■ ' ' * ^ 

This .command tells the computer? 
^ are r.eady to start a new con vers. , 
"tion (i .e. , when a new clijentj" '-'^ 
. starts CHOICER). TJ^-ls commaRd ,i^ ^ 
Kiised^after each cliefnt has finished 
his/her conversation. ; It maiy also ' 
be- used to %topj^ ^cahVersation in 
* -Which .thxc^l'iertr is '.C^!S± and>ants 

to start'^Tl, over.. ,THe\6nij1nal 
-.r'e^pQjids : ^LCOME TO C.H^CES . " . 




J- 



This\K)raraand:i:5 used get.''ifito-, 
the afcbre/fated' ("SHOTfr^) versibii - 
of CUClICEi^It may be inpLW.at'^ 
any t>me fn a conversation. It isj 
a LfseTul) tool to qViickly.-^nter 
SPEClflC^r COMPARE. It is way , 
to reconstruct a "CONVERSATION" 
-ustng a 'iSUMMARf^^HEEM^if the \ 
'cVientOias lo^t the prytout of^ J 
his briginal conversaffbn. 



A,, 



r. 



SUMMARY 




I ■ 



this conmand tells the bomputer to. 
print thKCounselor's "SUMMARY.". 
It is usefuKlf the client has to 
l^vevthet^^jThal beYore the con- 
; ver^^a^jp^^^ The con- 

versff^h'-^^^'be recreated at a 
later time.i4 ^ 



JOTES 



. These liomniands are for CHOICES coordinators' use only and may be used 
•any time the terminal is not'^n the process of printing. 

\Ydu must be caVeful in using them, ^rticularly if a conversation is 
goin^ on, since manj^ of them will destroy whatever is in progress (For 
ej^ample, RESTART will start^ a hew conversation, SUMMARyA/iH end i conver- 
sa>i-^and prjnt the SUMMARY. ^ 

^^e LONG/SHORT command m a if)articularly useful one for several rfea- 
soRS: V • 

1. It can be used to'rebi/ild a "lost" conversation by using the 
.. _SHORT version to input the student's answers to the point 

y that the "loss" occurred, and then going back to the conver- 
sational version by typing LONG. j 

^ / ^ ^ - . ' ' J ' ■' / 

2. It can! be used^ "erase". wrong antwfijrs that h^iVe beefl sent 
to the cdtnputer by typing SHORT, t1f*n\0NG again'. 



3. H fai>-^e used very pfffctively with students whose^t tent ion 



-jor -reading levql 
to. LONG at' selec' 



by "moving back and' forth from 



0" 
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B. Knowing Your Terminal Configuration 



\Your terminal is probably a TTY43 type printing terminal or a SRllO 
with a) videp screen and printer. CHOICES supplies Terminal Gujde;^ for each, 
type md contains more detailed information than that outlined in this 
manual . 

^ .You should know that the terminal is not a computer. It is connected 
by telephone lines to the CHOICES computer in Tallahassee. Your terminal 
"talks" to the computer in Tallahassee J The computer processes your message 
and- determines an -aporopriate mes'sage J^The computer's message is then trar^s- 
lated at your ternfflpl into a paper'jprintout. 

To operate CHp^CES, you will need a box of peeper, either a typewriter- 
like terminal or a video terminal with an accompanying printer, and a little 
box called a modem (or d|ta set or acoustic coupler) that hooks to the tele- 
phone line (or telephone^;- ■ . ^ ' r . : 

The CHOICE^ compute! is connected to four different types of terminals: 



il. Dedicate^ ^ 

2. Dial-'^^p^^f^^ w/Internal Modem 

3. Dial-utf^T43 w/-Separate Modem 
4V' Dedicat^^SRllO 



Dedicatedinermtnt^ls ha^6jar, telephork line from' the wall to a medem (or data- 
set) ani then a cablflr-from the^modem to the terminal. ^ *- ' ' 




(DiW-lip terminals fi'ave a tel^ptooe line from the w^ll 
and^elephone and then^ a , cable to the .terminal ' 



or modem 

J,.- 




S sign-^on procedures, you need- to identify your te'hrffpa^^f'Sk^" 
Du hcive a. video screen, you have, an SRllO with a'dedf^. 
/e a terminal which looks like a typewriter, 'you have l^^- 



Before using the 
;guratiQn, If yoi 

ine. ff you have <x tenmnai wnicn iooks iiKe a typewriter, 'you 

The next item you need to determine is the type of hookup, 
'iagrams. Do you' use a telephone to dial the computer? If not, 
a dedicated line. 



Look'af ■ O 
you 



Now that you have identified your terminal configuration, you can ref'sf 
to the CHOICES sign-on procedures that fit your terminal. These procediife^' • 
are described on the following pages. 



■ ■ 



/ 




> 



Troubleshooting And p|>blem Solving' 



\ 



' In many cases,. you will save time by-going throiigti the "Preblems and 
Solutions Checklist" be1;ore ^epbrtfng prob-lems to t^tHOICES Data Center. 
M*Trr .times yojJ wi.lrV -be able to locate the^^ouFteN^nd correct/it yourself. 
However, if you ever "need assistance, do not hesitate ta calV. If you are 
urt.able to solve your^ problem, you should^ rfeport "it- ^s soirv^l possible. 
The earlier the probleiti can^be reported 'tD thfritelejI^Kine company (if there 
is, a lipaJ probleiti),v the quicker it can be repaired. f Even .if you do no< 
plan>^ use tjw terminal^ for a few taa ' " " ' " 

rea(^* to .uy' the ternjinaY b^for " 

/ . Befor^jfeVing it troul>K. 
yac^|la^dhg.-€ ■ probl era^'i^^^^ i 
If 'the''piPObTem, is^^iyjiatell \to 
con;tact;V-\; Jfe eenter^or Ck'c 

SUNCOM |?8ia|)0, -or ('904)488- 

the CHOICES;^^ata ipenter at 1-800-34^-0773, 




Most terminals are TTY43. or SRllO 



the "Problems and Solutions Checklist" for eachVte 




do not wait until a client is 
t;|i|^^rob|l em 



the probTem^ Are- 
lU'elf , or the tefMnal?' 
cupi^ji^s or instf^ttit ion's, 
'a|yrr80P-342*S271 , ,V 
inis'^^ld be reported to 
ZMo|?i or 1(904)488-3047, 



the- foVt»i(ih'g pjfges; are, 
inaT type.' - , 
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PROBLEHS 


CHECKLIST AND SOLUTIONS 


No lights dh tennihal 


Be sure the terminal is plugged in 
and turned on. 

Check the outlet for power by plug- 
ging in another electrical devite. 

Check fuse in back of termjnal; the 
little wire should not be broken. 
Be sure the fuse is not loose. 


Printer does not 
print characters 
properly 


Open top of terminal and check to 
see if ribbon is threaded correctly 
around printhead. If not, pull 
back release lever on right side 
of printheadt thread ribbon on in- 
side of the two rollerSi and press 
lever forward. Replace top of ter- 
minal . 


Paper does not 
advance after you 
try to send a 

tnessage 


Be sure the paper is loaded cor- 
rectly. 

Push. red DATA light. DATA light 
should be dh steady, if light 
is flashing* call TalHahassee. 


No response on 
terininal after 
entering valid 
cbiTinah<^s 


Telephone line problem. 
Call Tallahassee. 


Characters printed 
on terminal have 
black blocks printed 
between Ihm^ _ Exsm^ 
pie: ABSHSBIBGBN 


Parity key dh right front panel 
of terminal is set wrong. 

Press parity key and re-*rnter 
characters. If problem continues, 
call Tallahassee. 
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PR0Bh06 

' . 


CHECKLIST AND SOLUTIONS 


tigf't print 


Open lid of the temiinal and seo 

if fiiri f\f.Ht^7iA ^< ci&t' itf%fs fxt* 'fivyn 

1 j pi iilWilcau 1^ ^cC IrC^U J Cm T fUfu 

the paper. 

Push the lever on right side of 
the printhsad toward the roller. 


Alarm light on 


Reload paper if tenninal is out 
of paper or paper is cnodked. 

Cheek to see if lever on left 
baeic side of tfie roller is stuck- 
If it is stuck, pull lever for- 
ward and release. 

The top may not be down securely. 
Pick the topup and finnly press 
it down oh all edges t6 close it 
securely. 
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imjlBLESBeeTING FOR SRltO tERMIHAL 



PROBUMS 


-— ^ 1 

eHEGKLIST AND SOLUTIONS 1 


No lights on terminal 

[ 

i 
1 


Be sure that the terminal is | 
plugged in (both ends of power 

Check the wall plug for power. 
If lightsare still out, call 
the 9a ta Center. 

1 


1 M&'^k screen 


If lights are on, press SHIFT 

key. j 

i 

. . 4 


1 Semen displays message 

1 "mmm data lost" 
1 


Hre5S tBCfit key and re-enter 
answer. The data was lost be- 
cause terminal was in SEND or 


I m lights on printer 


Be sure It is plugged in and 

the terminal and be sure that the 
cable is plugged into the back of 
the terminal and into the back of 
the printer. 


^ALEftT^ light is lit 
on the printer 


Check paper supply and be sure 
that the paper is not jantned. 


Printer will not print 
even 'fehbtfiah correct 
lights «re lit 


Check the printer cover to be 
sure it is not open or ajar. 


Alarm rings md/or the 
"ALERT" lignt is on 


Turn machine off for a few sec- 
onds, then ttirh it oh and wait 
for the correct lights to come 
on. If they do not come on, call 
the Data Center. 
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Teralhal screen will 
1 mt ireebgnize input 

! 


1. eheelc the keyboard cable to 
tfie terminal to see if it is 
loose. 

2. Press tfie heCAL key to 
*:yNLOCr the keyboard and 
enter data. 

3. Turn the tenSinal off, then 
on. Wait for the screen and 
correct lights to come on. 


1 No response on terrninal 

after entering valid 
1 contnands en the screen 


1- — — - 

1. Check lights en terniihal: 
Is SEND flashing? 

Is Rev or LOCAL on? 
Is LTAI flashing? 

2. Check lights m mdm: 

Is the "POWEr light en? 

Are RB, CTS, 1X6. LSD, RXD 
Hghts flashing? If the 
"POW£R^ 1 ight is off on m 
modem, be sure the switch m 
the back pinel is ^« the ''m" I 
positiOh, then eh^ck see 
that the meden? cabte is c6h-> 
hected to the terminal. 



If you are having SRllO terniirial probletre, the following information 
should be reported when riakihg a trouble call: 

PROCEDURES FOR REPORTING TROUBLE QH THE SRllJ TgRMINAtS 

(1) Station Address (Exainple: SR/AOl) If you do hot have your 
Station Address^ call the Data Center. The Station Address 
should be written on the directions sticker, which is placed 
OLt the terminal i for future reference. If you do not have a 
sticker, ^all 1- ^0-342-9271. 

(2) if you are getting no response from the terminal after enter- 
ing correct cormands, please check the following items: 
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l»] imtchW tl^S ne^.td. describe the. 

indicator lights on tfie terminal keyliosrd and 
the tndicator lights on the fi^oht panel of the 
Bsodim as 0N» OFF. or BilNKIItG. 

lb) r" yi TEST KETS — Tmi need to check the posi- 
tli..^ of the three test Iceys eh the front panel 
of the mdm as pushed in or pushed but. 

it) PRI?fl£R LIGHTS If tiie problein is With the 
priht^r not printing, describe »*hich printer 
lights are sh. 



Pleass record the atoove information in the designated areas of the 
Troahle teport Forin for the SRI 10 terrofnal. (See^F|gure 4.) This Trouble 
Reprt was designed to aid users of the SRllO terminal in ia king more 
accurate trouble caHs, It is very important to know what lights are lit 
m the jmim and terroihal when analyzing terminal problems. 
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FLORIDA CHOICES 

Be sure to go through the problem and solution oheeklist on 
PAGES 20^22 OF the Terminal Guide before c:alli?«6 the data 
center in Tallahassee* If you are unable to find a solution by 

FOLLOWING THE PROCESS DESCRIBED ON THESE PASES* WRITE mm THE 
FOLtORINS INFORMATION AND REPORT IT TO THE MTU CES^TER AT: 

1-800-3^2-0773. SuNCOH 278-'30il7, or 1%^} 4^-3047. 

CmPLETE THE FOLLOIIING IRFORMION: 

1. Station Address ^R/ ___„ 

2. No response from terminal? 

A, Describe THE xiGHTS ON YOU?, terminal KEYBOARD. Are the 

lights on* off or BLINKING; 



KEYBOARD LIGHTS 



SEND 

(poll) 



RCV 

(sel) 

LOCAL 

BACKGRND 
POLL/SEt 

LTAI 



THE KEYBOARD 





FIGURE 4; cent; 



if mpmr for mm mM problem, c mt . 



B. Describe THE lights m the modem. Are the lights on. 

OFF. OR BLINKING? 



CIS 
fXD 
LSD 
RXD 
TEST 
POWER 




D— 



G. Are these buttons or the modem pushed in or out? 



AL 

dl 

TP 



jDBQDnOODOOQSDa,! 



2 


1 








\ 






r 
• 






0- 


ft 
<m 








2 
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Describe the tisHTs on the printer (gn/off) 



ALERT 
LTAI 
POWER ON 
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CHOICES SIGfi^ PROCEDURE 
TTT43 DEDICATED (non dial -up) TERMiNALS 



1. turn the tetintnal OH. the m switch is located on the right side of the 
terfinnal bdck. 

2. Be sure that the buttons on the right front part of the keyboard are set 
so that: 

{a) Parity button - dosn 

ibi Half-duplex - noraajly up 

(c) 300 bps - hormany up 

3. The CAPS LOCK key should be dowj, 
A. the red DATA light should be down. 

5. Type in "*AiSISN to PROGRAH CHOICE;" (Push the RETURN key.) 
6- The terminal should return with: 

n2A STATION ASSIGNED TO PROGRAM CHOICE. 

7. Type in "ASSIGN;" (Push the RETURN key.) 

8. The terminal should return the fbl lowing message: 

PLEASE TYPE YOLfR TERMINAL IDENtlFICAtlON NIWBER. 

9. Enter the Idehtificatipn Number assigned to youir site. (Push the RETURN 
key.) Do not use any spaces^ and be sure to use numeric keys only when 
you are typing in niraibers. For example: 

9QR00112. (The O's are ?eros, not the letter 0.) 

Id. the tenriinal will then ask you to verify your site name. Respond wHh a 
"T" or "N" (for Yes or No) and push the RETURN key. 

n. The tenninal will respond with the "News File" and then go to "iTELCOME TO 
CHOICES." 

12. Proceed normally with CHOICES. 

13. If you want to leave CHOieES and go into JBLIST, type in "CLOSE." (Push 
the RETURN key.) 

14. The c«{^ter will respond: 

YOU ARE UNASSI6NED FROM CHOICES; 

15. Type fn "*ASSIGN TO PROGRAM JBLIST." (Push the REtURN key.) 

16. The terminal will respond: 

lj2A StAtlON ASSIGNED TO PROGRAM dBLIST. 

17. Type in "ASSIGN." (Push tK^j REtURN key.) 
IS; The COTputer will respond: 

PLEASE ENTER ES OFFICE NUMBER, OR 'STOP' IF FlNlSHEO. 
19. Pfoceed normally wfith JBLISt. 
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0IAL-UP TTY43 TERMJKAL tflTH TEIEPH9NE AND INTERNAL MODEM 

t. the red TALK button bh the terminal should be on steadily; 

2 PicR up telephone receiver and wait for dial tone. Dial cot(?)uter_ tele- 
phone number you have been assigned and wait for high frequency signal 
(data tone). 

3. Wieh you receive "data tone»" push down the DATA button sn tertninal. 
Now the red DATA button should be on steadily. 

4. Type In -*ASSIGN TO PROGRAM CHOICE." (Push the RETURN key.) 

5. the tenainal should respond: 

n2A STATION ASSI^D TO PROGRWi CHOICE. 

6. Type in "ASSIGN." (Push the RETURN key. ) 

7; the tenainal should return with the following message: 

PLEASE TYPE YOUR TE^^INAL IDENTIFICATION UlWBER; 

8 Enter tJie Identification Number assigned to your site; (Push the RETURN 
key.) Do not use any spaces* and be sure to use only numeric keys when 
you are typing in numbers; For exan^le: 

pqR0S112. (the O's are zeros, not the letter O.) 
9. The terroinal will then ask you to verify your site riarhe. Respond with a 

"Y" or "N" (for YeS or No) and push the RETURN key. 
10. the umim^ will respowd with the "News File" and then go to "WELC^ TO 

CHOI EES." 
lU Proceed normally with CHOICES. 

12. If you want to leave CH'OICES and go int© JBLIST. type in "CLOSE." (Push 
the RETURN key.) 

13. The cbn^uter will respond: 

YdU ARE UNASSISNED FROM CHOICES. 

14. Type in "»ASSI6N TO PROGRAM JBLISt." (Push the RETURN key;) 

15. The terminal will respond: 

112A STATION ASSIGNED TO PROGRAM OBLIST. 

16. Type in "ASSIGN;" (Posh the REtURN key.) 

17. the cbnpater will respond: 

PLEASE ENTER ES OFFiCE NUMBER. OR 'STOP* IF FINISHED. 

18. Proceed normally with d§lIST. 
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CHOICES SISN-ON PRKEDURE 



BURROOafS SRI/nO TERMINAL 



1. :uff! the terminal OK. The 0N/eFF switcfi is located orri the lower right 
front side of tfe terminal screen. 

2. The SEND and LTAI light on the terminal should be blinking, the Wi 
light should be tsa steadily but till blink wh^ the computer is tr^ihfj 
to send s message to the terminal. 

3. Turn the printer on. The 9N/SFF switch (slides back and forth) is loca- 
ted on the left side toward the back of the printer. 

4. The LTAI and the PCMR light m the printer should be dri steadily. 

5. The keyboard is set so that the letters typed in appear as capitals. 
This is set correctly wJieri the small red light on the CAPS LOCK key is 



6. Press the PFl key. "*ASSIGN TO PROGRAM CMOICE" will automatically print 
on the screen and printer and be sent to the computer. 

7. The computer will respond: 



8. After you see an arrow appear oh the top of tRe screen, press 
the PF2 key. "ASSIGN" will print oh the screen and printer and be sent 
to the computer. 

9. th« com^umr will resjjohd: 



Id. Wait for the arrow to again appear on the top of the screen. Press the 
PF3 key. This will type your terminal ID and send it to the computer. 

11. The terminal will then ask you to verify your site name. 

12. Wait for the arrow. Type in or "N" (for res or No). 
II. Press JtMIT t^y. 

14. The tfrfmiiii will rfspond with iM "News File" and then go to "WELCO^^; 

TO mtm.'* 

15. Each time yoa want to a?!swer a question: 



112A STATION 



ASSIGNED TO PROGRAM CHOICE. 



PLEASE IfPE yOUR TERMINAL IDENTIFICATIORS CODE. 



Wait for the arrow and the highlighted 
bar on the toji of the screen. 



2. 

3. 



then press the XMIT key^ 



Type in your message. 



m 
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16. t6 start a new eeriversation, type In "RESTART" arid press XMIT ke?. 

17. the amuier will respond with "HEtCWE TO CHOieES;" 

HOTE: THE eOWWNBS ARE ENCLOSED IN QUOTATION HARKS TO SHOW 
YOU RBIGH WORDS ARE TO BE TYPED; DB NOT TYPE IN THE 
QUdtATION MARKS. 

18. if m «a"t to leave CHOieES and go Inte JBLlST. type in "etOSE" and 
press the XMIT key. 

19. The cdniputer will respond; 

YOU ARE UNASSIGHEO TO CHOICES, 

20. Press the PF5 key. 

^1. "*^SSieN TQ PR^RAmJblIST" Will print on the screen and be autowatically 
sent to the cwnputer. 

?2. the computer will respond: 

112A STATION ASSIGHED TO PROGRAM dBtlST. 

23. Press the ?F2 key. 

24; "ASSIGN" will print on the screen and be Sent to the computer. 

25. The computer will respond: 

PLEASE ENTER ES OFFICE NUMBER, OR 'STOP' IF FINISHED; 

26. Type in the 4 digit nurnber of the ES office- «ou want and press XMIT key. 

27. JBLIST will list all jobs for the ES office requested. When finished, 
the computer message will read: 

PLEASE ENTER ES OFFICE NUMBER. OR 'STOP' IF FINISHED. 

28. type in "STOP" if finished and pr«s WIT key. 

29. the cofflputer will respond: GOODBYE. 

30. This will '•UNASSIGN" you from the JBtlST program. 

31. To get back into CHOICES, go back to step 

32. Still reed some help? Call 1.800-342-0773. 

***** 
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p. Helpful Termlhal Opiralihg Hin^ 



1. When a qcestion requires a nimber or group of tiuinbers as a 
responses always use the numeric arid riot alphabetic keys; 

2. Hheri a questibri requires a series of numbers with conrras 
between them, do not end the series with a comma. 

3. Use the terminal guide applicabli to your termirial for more 
detailed iriformatiori about trouble. 

4. Always try to fix as much trouble as possible using this 
troubleshooting section (it will save time and effort), but 
remember, tall ahassefe doesn't know you are having problems 
unless you call. 



Please save the computer printout related to problems with information 
or the program so that you cari send it to eCDS if additional analysis is 
heeded. 
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QHAPTiR Six 
GH9ICES Infofmaflon Resources 



If you are involved in coanselihg, you have loisg recognized the need 
for current, reliable Information. Quite often, irifbrmatidn is available 
(as pure data), but unusable to students because it is: 

1. Statistical rather than descriptive in nature; 

2. Referenced by an unfamiliar classification or grouping 
scheme rather than by particular oecupatiOhs; 

3. Actual occupatiomal titles (i.e., published 1978 actual 
emplbpehtj rather than projections; 

4- Actual oecupatibhal titles (i.e.* 1978) rather than tra- 
ditional and emerging careers that are projected to exist 
five or ten years from how; end, 

5. National in perspective, rather than statewide or localized. 

Data is never current. It always is collected at some point previous _ 
to its publication or use^ PrDjeetibns can be made from data, and made qui te 
accurately if all the elements are correct. Information, on the other hand, 
is the meaningful translation of data and its projections. That is tp say, 
data is indicative of what happened with some given conditions and at 
soire past point. Projections are a way to relate that data to a future set 
of stated ebhditiOhs. Infortnation, however, requires that your client under- 
stand what data and its projections mean in relation to him/her. Although as 
Counselors we have concerns about data and projections, our major focus must 
be understanding and Using information. 

CHOICES can provide your clients a wide variety of information based on 
the following TOPICS: 

Interests 
Aptitudes 
Temperaments 
Educational levels 
Working Conditions 
Future Outlook 



Earnings 

Hours of Work/Travel 
Physical Beraands 
Physical Activities 
Indoor/Outdoor 
Career Fields 
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All of tftlis infortnation is stored as "data elenehts" and is arranged 
by occupationaa title and codes using a series of written standards tQccypa- 
tidhal Script Standards). EROieES acts as a link between producers and con- 
sumers of career-related information by aggregating technical data and st?4- 
tistics from a variety of sources into a flexible/user^iictated system. 

Florida CHOICES is a system. that is designed to facilitate the Gbuhse- 
lor's transmittal of career^ employanent arid educational infqnriatiqn to 
clients. One of the most vital requirements of any recognized career deci- 
sibri-maRing model is the availability of accurate and reliable information 
upon which to base decisions. CHOICES is continuously updated to ensure 
accuracy and reliability using the following guidelines: 

1, Each existing occupatich is reviewed aririually for appropri- 
ateness of wage, educatibrial, supply/demand characteristics; 

2, Existirig occupations that havfi bph "flagged" by users as 
exhibiting inappropriate inforroiati^Dn are studied, cors^cted, 
if necessary, and input iniQ the computer; and, 

3, New and emerging occupations ir^ researched^ coded, arid iriput 
into the computer when earrectirig existirig bccupatibris. How- 
ever, these bccopatibris must be ideritified iri the Dictionary 
of Occupational ^itlBS^ and approved for use in Florida; 



As a Counselor, you probably have experience using the Dictioriary of 
Occupational Titles (D0Ti_4th Edition), Careers in CHOICES have the DOT 
titles and the 9-digitD0T_cbdesare_ referenced. The riinberi rig system used 
toaccess careers in CHOICES is the Standard Occupatibrial Classificatibri 
(SOC) system. This number is the 7-digit esde referred to as the "CHOICES 
number." The SOC code Was designed in the 1940's by th§ O.S. Department of 
Labor. Its purpose is to "standardize" the various coding systems used by 
indiyidua: federal agencies (USOE, OES, SIC, CENSUS, DOT and others K and 
to create a crosswalk between these various systpsis. Without a standard 
code or crosswalk, accurate data on wagesj trainingi education^ arid supply/ 
demand is simply impossible to derive. The SOC was rolaridltfd fgr use iri 
occupational data iri 1976. 

The DOT code uses^n indtjstry grouping (tp first three digits) and 
data, people, things grouping (the second three digits). By comparison, the 
SDC uses a grouping defined by the "type of work performed." This allows 
for the grouping of all managers together into a MWOR GROUP (Managers)i 
then differentiating this group, using a tighter set of likenesses * into a 
MINOR GROUP (Public Uti^li ties Managers). This MINOR. GROUP is theri broken 
down into a more related UNIT GROUP (earSmjriieatibns Operatibris F^riagers) tb 
firig^lly display the bccupatibrial level DOT, 7-digit SOC (CaBle Superyisbr). 
Florida CHOICES uses only the RySR GROUP and the DOT level groupings. The 
MAdSR GROUP level is referred to as "Career Field. ^ Exanple: 
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SOC CLASSIFlCAtlOH 



FbORIDA CHOICES 



Hajor Group : 



Administration, Wf;riagefneht 



& Basihess 



Executive, ASninistrative S 
Managerial 

(13) Administrators, Others 
B iBor Group t 

(134) Public Utilities 
Managers 

unit Group : 

(1341) Gotiitiuni cations Opera- 



There are 21 MAJOR GROUPINGS, i .e. , Career Fields, used in CHOICES^ 
the MisceVlahebus Careers category contains those few careers that do not 
appear to "fit" in any of the MAJOR GROUPINGS. A consultant would be a 
good example of this type of career^ The intent Of this classification is 
that tftjese careers will be placed in an appropriate group at a later time. 



The DOT and its associated data tapes provide most of the information 
used in initially coding the careers found in CHOICES. Most of the data 
sources are provided by different agencies. The agencies represented are: 

bOL U.S. DeparSneht of habbr 

NOICC National Occupational Ihfbrmatibh Coordinating Cbnfliittee 

FbOICG Florida dccupational Information Cbbrdihating Cbimiittee 

Other Various Florida state agencies publishing data; private 
industry groups and personnel associations throughout 
Florida; and, other sources referenced in "Other Sources 
of Occupational Infbinatibn" 

Listed on the next page are the basic elonehts and data sources for the 
Florida CHOrCES Career File. 



tibhs Managers 




(1341-210) Cable Supervisor 
(184.161-OlOy 



CHOICES Number/Title : 

1341-210 Cable Supervisor 
(184.161-010) 
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m Of CHOICES Infomiatieii 



Element 

Occuipational Code 
Occupational Title 
DOT Code 
Job Deseriptieh 

dob Duties 

interests 
Aptitudes 



Temperaments 
Edueatibh Level 



training Required 
Working Conditions 
Physical Demands 
Physical Activities 
Future Outlook 
Earnings 



Hours of Work/Travel 
Inddbr/Qtitdoor 
Career Field 



DOL/NOICC 
DOL 
DOT 
DDL 



DOL 

DOL 
NOICC 



NOiee/DOL 

Noice 



NOICC 

Noiee 

NOICC 

NOiee 

FLOICC, DOL, NOICC 
FLdlCC. DOL 



DOb. NOICC 

NOICC 

DOL 



jjats Source* 

SOe Tapes, 1980 
DOT - 4th Edition 
DOT - 4th Edition 
DOT - 4th Edition 
OOH 

Handbook for Analyzing Jobs 

DOT - 4th Edition 

6SE, DOT - 3rd Ed. Vol. II 

esc I (Classification Struc- 
tures for Career Informa- 
tionj 

CSCI* OOHi GOE 

Selected characteristics of 
occupations found in the 
DOT, 1981 (6ED crosswalk) 

esei 

CSC I 
CSC I 

csci 

FLOICC R€!pbrtSi OOH, CSCI 
FtOiee Repbrts, ESARS, Wage 

Sdtnmary Report, OOH, Oiv. 

Econ. Dev. Wage Report 
OCSH, CCIS 
CSCI 

SdC - First 2 digits 



♦All elements^and sburces are strictly defined within the Flbrida 
Career Infbrtnation Delivery System/ CHOICES dccupational Develbp- 
ment Standards and Procedures. (Decaiiberi 1982) 



Comprehension and reading level are impbftaht criteria for effective 

information transfer. Flbrida CHOICES is written at approximately the sixth 
grade level. Edgar Dale's Livih,? Word yoeabula rly is a valuable tool used to 
increase the rcsadability of our materials. You may want to Cbnsider it as 
ybu design career resource materials for your clients. 
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S. Using The Oareer In^x 



The CHOICES Career Index is desighed to aid clients and Counselors as 
they access the occupational data base; It is divided into two sections: 

1; AbPHA/CROSS REFERENCE LISTING OF CAREERS - This section is an 
alphabetical listing of the careers contained in CHOICES. 
Cross reference or alternate titles are also list-ad. Careijrs 
that have been flagged with an asterisk (*) will 5e added at 
a later date. 

2i CAREER FIELDS LISTING - These careers have been grouped to- 
gether because they are related. 



The first column of the fndex represents the 7-d^git CHOICES number 
(Standard Occupational Classificatibri number). 



The second coluffln represents the career title as listed in the^Dip^ion- 
ary of Occupational Titles. The number in parenthesis is the 9-digit DOT 
number. This number can be Used to get more information about the occupa- 
tion in other career resource materials. 

You will need the Index if you are using these ROUTES in CMOICES: 



1. SPECIFIC 

2. COMPARE 

3. RELATED 
4; JOB BANK 

The Alpha/Cross Ref erehe® listing portions of the index can be used 
when someone wishes to: 

1. Find a specific career title, particularly when something 
about the career is already known; or, to 

2 Pursue all the titles in an exploratory rode, from "A" to 

To use the ALPHA/CROSS REFERENCE LISTING, simply locate the career in 
which you have an interest. By typing in the CHOICES nuraber. the computer 
will print the information about the career that you have requested. Ffajor 
titles will be in capital letters with the DOT ntiuber listed. (See example 
below.) Cross reference or alternate titles will be indented! and^in sman 
letters. Renanber that this is an alternate title. When the CHOICES num- 
ber is input into the systen* a different career title will show up on the 
printout. 

Gob tf^Jes in the Alpha/Cress Reference Listing are displayed in^ 
ways. The main title is listed in capital letters with the CHOICES nunber 
and the DOT nustier. 
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2610-211 



eARDIOLOGIST {070.101-014) 



the cross refefenced of alternate titles are indented and listed in 
stnall letters with the statement "see EHOieES #i" 



The CAREER FIELD LISTING eah be used to find all ciareers that are re- 
ated by sfeills^ work setting* academic major, etc; Careers are grouped in 
i Cat or Field according to the first four digits of the CHOICES number. 
(Remember that the closer the first three or four digits of the CHOICES num- 
ber, the closer the relationship in "type of work performed." 

_____ In JOB BANK » you can access jobs via specific job titles or by Career 
Fields. Job Openings vary from da^iv to day so you will save time in most 
cases by using Career Fields insteat' of entering one career at a time. TMs 
will allow additional exploration and will list other related jobs. 

Career Fields are grouped according to: 



Career Fields are: 

id. Administration^ HanagCTient & Business 

11. Engl heersi Surveyors S Architects 

12. Natural Scientists & Ratfiematicians 

13. Social Scientists, Social & Religious Workers, 

Lawyers, Judges 

14. Teachers, Librarians & Counselors 

15. Health Diagnosing S Treating Professionals 

16. Registered Nurses, Pharmacists * Dieticians * 

Therapists 

17. Writers* Artists* EriteftalnefsS Athletes 

18. Health Tfichnolbgists & Technicians 

19. Tedrrnologists & Tecfinicians (Except Health) 
20; Marketing S Sales Occupations 

21. Clerical Occupations 

22. Ser'ce Occupations 

23. Agriculture. Forestry, Fishers & Hunters 

24. Wechanlcs & Repairers 

25 Construction i Hi ning & Dfillihj 

£6. Production Workers & Machine Operators 

27, Transportation S Material Moving Occupations 
28; Material Handlers & Equipment Cleaners 

29. Military Occupations (At this tine, there are 

no occupations in this category.) 

30. Miscellaneous Occupations 



BHOICES 



CAREER TITLE 



Heart Specialist (see CHOICEST 

2610-211) 



1. The kind Of work performed; 



2. The industry in which the career occurs; 

3. Materials worked on; and, 

4. Skills required to do the job. 
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QHAPTER SEVEN 



Before ^ou aecide how to use GHOIGES, there are several practical con- 
siderstions to resolve. They Inclyde: 

- location of the Terminal 

- Scheduling Terminal Use 

- Ihservice of Counseling and Support Staff 

- Introdueihg GUerits to CHOICES (Group 
Session vs^ IndiVi^lual Session) 

- Publicizing CHQIGES in Tour Sehbbl or Agency 

These questions will be discussed in tfiis chapter: 



A. Location Of The Terminal 



Ideal lyt a quist room near the Counselor is best. This allows 
for a degree of privacy and the client will feel comfortable 
Showing soinediie is nearby in case s/he hss any difficulties or 
qoestif>ns. 

Privacy can be achieved by screens or baffles if a separate room 
is not available. 

Preferably, the terminal should not be in Ih area wher^ there is 
heavy traffic. Additionally, it should be away from work areas 
where people need a quiet environment. The tenninal printer is 
sbf^what noisy arid this may be dlsrijptive to other people's work. 

If at all possible, locate the terminal close to your office. 
This makes it ^asy to periodically check bh your clients. 



Because of the amount of reading clients will do, make sore the 
terminal are^ has sufficient lighting. 

A small table adjacent to the terminal is a g^ idea. This 
gives clients room to work with their. Guidesheet and the Career 
Index, and a place to pot pers^al belongings. 

You ray also wish to have a •Carr^te" and a "VIEW raatchirie" 

Us 
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available for ybur eHerits to ose in ttie aria adjacent to your 
terminal . 

It is very helpful to have a telDphpne near the temlnal for re- 
porting trouble calls to the CHOICES Data Center in Tallahassee. 



I^heduling Terminal Use 



A typical conversation^ b^^^ CHOICES and a client will last_ 
from 45 minutef> to an hour. You wilj need to give some thought 
to scheduling to insure the most effective use of the terminal. 
Make sure you alilocate some daily time for JBLISTi "walk-ins*" 
and any oth^r functions you may foresee; 

WHohi considering the use of the terminaU open access on a first 
eurne^ first sewd basis is one approach » but it_ is not neces- 
sarily the best. Clients may give up in frustration if the ter- 
minal is occupied every time they try to use it. 

Making scheduled appoihtments is a good method that will ensure 
that each of your clients can use eHOICES at a predetermined 
t^'me. 

Many Gouhseldrs/Occupational Specialists will introduceCHOICESi 
the classroom and generate appoihtments for clients at that time. 

An appointment book can be mafhtairied by a clerk, cdUnseTor-aide 
or secretary, _ Also, you may want to gjve clients a small appdiht- 
ment card that includestheir name, time ap date of the appdiht- 
fiUht* information regarding cancellation of appointments, and the 
office phdne number. A space is provided for this purpose in the 
GjuidebQdk, A sample card is shown below: 



Sielcbme to_CHOICESI tour appolinOnent 
is scheduled for: 

NAf€ 

DATi TIME 



?le|se_let_ui_fcn6w__if _ytDu canfw 

this appointment by calling 337-500^- 

Thank >TXi. 



A good scheduling procedure will take some planning and coordina 
tion. But, teving an organized method will save time and 
eliminate scheduling frustrations. 
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Q. Inservfce Of Counseling AncI Support 



CHOICES Is a complex. system that will require trair?in| aiid exper- 
ience at the terminal if Cdunselors are to use it effectively. 
Becisions will need to be made regarding the humber of staff men- 
ders who will be involved in the training and use of the system; 
One person needs to be involved in the receipt and coordination 
of CHOICES materials. Each site should have one contact person 
who reports trouble calls to the CHOICES Data Ce^iter. 

Ideally, all staff directly involved with care«ir counsel ih^^ 
be familiar with eHOlCES and its capabilities; Prior to schedul- 
ing clients, you may want q invite all staff— Counselors, admin- 
is tratorsj aides and supv«^rt personnel to a demonstration of the 
system. This encourages support for the program and helps adver- 
tise the system within your agency or school. 

In small counseling offices, training all Cbohselbrs to use CHOICES 
has certain advantages. Your clients will always have swneone 
knowledgeable to help them with their pre- and post-counseling ses- 
sions. f*jch of the training must be in the analysis and use of the 
CHOICES printout with individual clients. 

In larger offJces it may be more feasible to train one or two Coun- 
selors to deal with atll clients who want to use CHOICES. Clients 
can then be referred to the system by btftier Counselors. 



B. Infioducing Clients To CHOICES 



eiients can be introduced to EHSieES In a grbup ssssibh or in Indi- 
vidual sessions. Either method ean be used, bu^each has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. You will have to determine trhich approach 
will work best for you. 



GROUP SESSIONS 



Advantages 



9isadvantages 



Hons effective use of Counse- 



Difficult to determine whe- 
ther all members of the 
group need to use CHOICES. 



Icr's time as a large part of 
the first session is spent 
explaining the systea. 



Group sessicrri reduces repeti- 
tion and saves time. 



Client may get lost in the 
interaction and be reluctant 
to ask questions. 



Meo6ers of the group can learn 
from the questions of others. 
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INDIVIDUAL SESSIONS 



Advantages 




ebuhselbr can determine bet- 



Inefficient for large nunfcers 



ter whether or Hot the client of clients, 
needs to use CHOICES. 

Counselor caii be more flexi- 
ble in explanations^ suiting 
the discussion to the indi- 
vidual client's needs. 

You ma^ want to consider training sujspert s:aff such as^coonselqr 
aides or clerical personnel to start clients on the terminal and 
apswer general questions. Someone should alwavs be there to assist 
clients should you be unavailable. 

Rahy schools use student aides to start clients on the terminal * 
change paper and perform other terminal-related rbutirie chores. 
The method you en^loy will be determined by the size of your coun- 
seling and support staffs the number and type of clients served, 
and the physical dimehsibhs of your agency. 



E. Publicizing CHOICES In Yqut Seheel/Ageney 



One of your responsibilities as a CHOICES Coordinator will be to 
introduce other staff to the System. TeacherSi guidahce/placeroent 
staffs and adininistrators need to be exposed to CHOICES. Faculty 
and staff meetings are an excellent medlun for giving a CHOICES 
presentation and showing the CHOICES Overview Slide/Tape. These 
groups can provide access to clients by way of their classes* 
assembaiesi and/or other large group situations. They nay have 
tasks (such as program or course recruitment) that will be aided 
by CHOICES. 

CHdieiS can be an excellent public relations tool. In most ^ses, 
comptuters are "hot" itens and generate much interest in the coranu- 
nity,. You may want let pwple in ywr coraainityjmow about 
CHOICES and what your school is doing to help clients ^ke good 
vocational decisions. Many schools have found that § feature 
article on CHOICES in the Sunday paper will stimulate general in- 
terest in the school as well as usage of CHOICES. Some schools, 
especially post-secondary institutiensi allow hohstudehts to use 
CHOICES^ at their sites. In this^way, CHOICB can serve as a re- 
cruitment tool. Although ho formal studies have been conducted, 
informal interviews with^npnstudents indicate that their use of a 
career guidance or information systaa at the Institution played 4 
part in their decision to enroll. 

There are many ways to advertiise cl^fflTCES: 



i 
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1 . School or local newspaper ( 

2i Announcements in the classroom or assemblies 

3i Career days conducted at schools, agencies, or maJls 

You will probably find that once interest is generated, ;u will 

continue simply by clients using the system. Your clients will 

becpme one of your best means of prbmbtibn. Their referrals 

will provide a healthy influx of prospective users. 

The above suggestions are meant to serve as guides to help ybo 
decide what will work best for you* your staff and clients. 
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TMi SATB/oNoiaii qrosswalk 



SftTB AFTITUOE fftCtORS 



CbNVERSiON TABLE FRW 5ATB RAW SCORES 
T8 CfleieES APTITUDE LEVELS* 

miUs AptlTUbE LEVELS^ 



S-General Learning Atsllity 95 - 96 m - 104 105 - 114 115 and above 



V- Verbal Aptitude 



95 - 99 100 - 104 100 - 104 105 and above 



N'Numerical Aptitude 



90 - 94 9S - 99 Idd - 109 110 and above 



S-Spatial Perception 



85 - 89 99 - 94 95 - 109 110 and above 



P-Form Perception 



80 - 84 80 - 84 80 - 84 85 and above 



Q-Clerical Perception 



85-89 90-94 95 - 99 100 and above 



K-Eye/Hand eobrdihation 



85 - 89 90 - 94 90 - 94 95 and above 



F-Finger Dexterity 



80 and above — - 



H-Hariual DexJcHty 



80 - 84 80 - 84 80 - 84 85 and above 
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FLORiDA STATE IMPtOYMENT iiRVISE 

BANK RlGION MAP 



i2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 




Northwest Florida (Pehsacbla, Tallahassee) 
North Central Florida (Perry i dcala^ Gainesville) 
Northeast Central Florida (Jacksonville i baytoha) 
West Central Florida (Tampa, Clearwater) 
Central Florida (Orlando Area) 

East Central Florida (Fti Laad&rdale, Vero Beach 
Southwest Florida (Ft. Myers, Sarasota) 
Southeast Florida (Miaati Area) 
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libCAL FLORIDA STATE EMPLdYMENt SERVICE OFFICES 



REGION 



OFFICE NUMBER CIT^ 



ADDI^SS 



ZIP CODE 



TEIiEPHONE # 



Riegidri 1 



6242 
6253 
6251 
6231 
8262 



Fort Walton Beach 
Marl anna 
Panairia City 
Pehsacbla 
tal3 ''>^assee 



130 Staff Dr, 
218 II. Caledonia 
114 E. 9th St. 
236_W. Garden St. 
1307 N. Monroe St. 



32549 
32446 
32401 
32596 
32302 



904-243-813^1 

904-482-2051 
904-763-4645 
904-432-7651 
904-488-8701 



REGION 



OFFICE NUMBER CIT^ 



ADDRESS 



ZIP CODE 



TELEPHONE # 



Region 2 



6287 
6285 
6292 
6282 



Gainesville 
Lake City 
Ocala 
Perry 



315 S.E. 2nd Ave. 
1430 South 1st St. 
1007 S.W. 1st Ave. 
1201 Martin Luther 
King Drive 



32602 
32056 
32678 

32347 



904-372-4355 
904-752-3121 
904-622-4291 

904-584-7604 



REGION 



OFFICE NUMBER CITY 



AD DRESS 



ZIP- jCODE 



TELEPHONE # 



Region 3 



6332 
6312 
6335 
6322 



Daytona Beach 702 S. Ridgewbbd Ave 32015 

Jacksonville bowntn. 215 Market Street 32202 

Leesburg 206 N. 3rd Street 3274S 

Palatka 114 N. 39th St. 32078 



904-255-2461 
904-358-2300 
904-787-2213 
904-325-5361 



REGION 



Region 4 



OFFICE NUMBER CITY 



ADDRESS 



6363 
8374 
6372 
6381 

6361 



Brandon 
Clearwater 
St. Petersburg 
TaiUpa Downtown 

Tampa North 



710 Oakfield Dr. 33511 
2312 Gulf-to-Bay Blvd 33902 

525 Mirror Lake Dr. 33701 
306 E Cass St. 

Suite 100 33601 
1441 E. Fletcher 

Ave., #2175 33612 



T ELEP4jQNE # 

813-272-2292 
813-797-5151 
813-893-2255 

813-272-2280 

813-^77-4267 



REGION 



Region 5 



OF«C^- 



6442 
6452 
6444 
6422 
6412 
6458 
6455 
6428 



CITY 

Cocoa 
Lakeland 
Melbourne 
Orlando 
San ford 
Sebring 
Winter Havan 
Winter Park 



ADDRESS 



840 Forrest Ave. 
515 E. I^mon St. 
2235 S. Babcock St. 
3421 Lawtbh Road 
200 S. French Ave. 
1408 Fairmont Dr. 
401 5th St. , N.W. 
State Office Bldg. 
Morso Blvd. 



Zip TELEPHONE » 

32922 305-636-5511 

33802 813-682-7116 

32901 305-723-0641 

32803 305-423-6350 

32771 305-322-7322 

33870 813-385-0121 

33880 813-294-3113 

32789 305-644-1441 
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^GION 



OFFICE hU?@£R CTTY 



ZIP CODE 



on 6 



6491 
6512 
6482 
6513 
6511 
C493 



SelI.e Glade 
Pert Lauderdale 
Poi^t Pierce 
Hoiiywood 
Ponpano Beach 
West Palin Beach 



156(3 e3.W; :^ye; L 33430 

105-107 E. Broward 33301 

2210 C/range Ave. 33454 

4205 HdliywQod Blvd. 33022 

1301 W. Cdpans Road 33064 
301 Broadway, Suite 

107 i Riveria Bch. 33402 



305-996-2067 
305-462-8641 
3(35-464-6600 
305-987-3550 
305-979-6950 

305-663-1711 



EaiON 



OFFICE NUMBER CITY 



Zip CODE 



TELEPHONE » 



eg ion 7 



6531 
6551 
G533 



Bradentdh 
Ft. M\'ers 
Sarasota 



321 15th St. 33505 
2345 Union Street 33902 
2139 Main Street 33578 



813-747-2921 
813-334-1139 
813-365-0511 



lGTON 



CFFICE NUr^LF CITY 



ADDRESS 



21 P CODE 



TELEPHONE » 



jgion 8 



6572 
G5R5 
6587 
657*3 

65M0 

6583 
6584 



Hialeah 
Hbneste ad 
Key West 
Miami Downtown 

Miami Refugee 

North Miair.i Beach 
Pcrrihe 



515 A West 49th St. 33012 

510 N. Krome Ave. 33030 

3112 Flagler Ave. 33040 
1350 N.W, 12th Ave. 

RDOm 280 33142 
1350 N.W, 12th Ave. 

RddTTi 108 33142 

133 N.E. 167th St. 33162 

840 Perrine Ave. 33157 



305-557-2770 
305-247-8323 
305-296-8512 

305-325-2668 

305-325-3149 
305-651-0780 
305-238-7861 
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ADDRESS - Station npe which identifies the terminal's place on the tele- 
phone circuit. (Exan^le: SRA01) 

^TITUDES - A topic a cliant may use to explore occupatiOBs. CHOICES uses 
the same n ine aptitudes measured by the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 
to select occupations. 

ASSIGN - A coomand that starts the GHO ICES program on the terminal. The coro- 
puter r esponse is "You are assigned to CHSIGES. Type in your terminal I.D, 
number." 



eARfER FfFHBS - A topic clients fmay use to explore occupations according to 
the type of work performed aiud/Or skills needed. 

CAREER FILE - The data base cbhtainimg career and job opening infonnatioh. 

eees - center for Career Development Services. The Florida Department of 
tHucatibh agency responsible for delivering CHQICES. 

CtiOICE^ - Bompttterized Heuristic Occupatio nal Infdm a tidh Career^Educatio n^ 
SystemI Ah acronym for the computerized career guidance system developed by 
tne Canadian Employment and Inriigratioh Commission. 

ELOSE - A cownand that takes you out of CfleiCES. the computer response is 
"You are unassigned from CHOICES." 

COOMBS - Hessages tyj>ed on the terminal to ask the computer to perform a 
special function, or to Itop or start the terminal. 

COMPARE - A route used to conpare two Or three occupations. Especially help- 
fu l for clients who have narrowed their career decisions to a relatively few 
©ecupations. 

^^MTER bOSIC - THe process used by tt» c^puter to interpret clients' 
responses Into information. 

CbNVERSATtOft - The ihteraetibh between the ccanputer and the client. 

DATA SET ^ Small box at terminal site that changes telephone signals into 
teriiiihal signals. 

BFBICATFa TERHINAL - A configuration in which the terminal is directly con- 
nected to the CHOICES computer by a long distance telephone line. 

DIAL-UP TEmNAL - A configuration in which a telephone handset is needed to 
make connection with the CHOICES computer. 

DOT - Dictionary of Occupa^tibnal Title^ . Ah occupational classification sys- 
lii developed by the U.S. Department of tabor. 
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EARNINGS - A topic clients.may use t© exjslofe occupations aecbrding to de- 
sifed salary needs or to find out about the earning potential of selected 

©ccupatibns; 

EBUCATION FILE - the data base containing infomiatiofl about Florida's post- 
secondary schools and progranjs. 



EDUCATION LEVEL - A topic allowing clients to use their current or proposed 
educational level to explore occupations, or to find out about the required 
edueatibhal levels of selected occupations. 

EXPLORE - A route clients can use to identify potentially satisfying Occupa- 
tions by using selected topics, this is a most useful route ror clients who 
do not have definite occupational goals. 

FSES - Florida State EnplosMent Service . 

FU TOR E OUtLOOK - A topic allowing Clients to explore occupations by future 
outlook or to find out the future outlook selected oceupations. 

GAtB - General Aptitude Test Battery . An aptitude test measuring, dne's apti- 
tudes in nine skill areas. 

GUIBEBOOK - A workbook to be cd^leted by the client prior to using CHOICES, 
explaining the various routes and topics of the system. 

HOURS OF WORK/tRAVEL - A topic allowing clients to explore occupations by 
selecting hours of work or travel requirements they do not want or find but 
the hours of work/travel required by selected bccupatibns. 

INKI - A cross-reference docpent giving S0€ code and Mt code for each 
occu)pittion, both in Alphabetical and F^Jor Group arrangement. 

INSIbE/OUtSIDE CbNSIDERAtlONS - A topic that Clients jnay use to explore 
occupations or to find out about the conditions of selected bccupatibns. 

INtEREStS - A topic clients may use tb explore bccupatibhs according to their 
preferences for certain types of activities or to find out about the interests 
associated with selected occupations. 

JBU^t - A program that lists available Jobs at a specified FSES office. 

JOB BANK - A route used to give clients a printout of available jobs listed 
with FSES throughout Florida. 

List - A cbiSnand used in EXPLORE to obtain a list of occupations if the total 
number reniainihg is less than 1^. 

LONG * A command that allows you to return to the conversational version of 
OTOTCES after using SHORt. 

HOpEH - Small box at terminal site that changes telephbhe signals into termi- 
nal signals. (Also referred to as DAtA SEt.) 



HEWS - A consrand tfvat prints the tmiCES hews from Tallahassee. 

ONJBANK - The ccMrmand that starts m BANK if it is "unavailapie." if^uuS 
BANK is still unavailable after entering comraand, repeat in 15 ir 20 minutes. 

P HYSfeAlr ftenvltlES - A topic clients my use to explore occupations accord- 
ing to the highest Jevel of physical activity they would be willing to accept 
or to learn the physical activities of Sfrlected occupations. 

RECEIVE - Terminal key which roust be depressed to receive inessage frtJ the 
ccmjputer if keyboard is in "local." 

RFbATEH - A rbut^ cljiehts may use to identify occupations that share the 
same characteristles as other familiar careers. 

REPEAT - A cotmand that generates a reprint of the last ressage received 
from the computer. 

RESTART - A contnand that readies the terminal for the next conversation with 
eHOieES. 

ROUTES - The five major methods of bbtaiblng oecispitional information from 
mSms. These routes are EXPtORE, eOW^ARE, RELATED* SPECIFIC, and JOB BANK. 

SCREEN - CRT or video screen which prints answers and responses from the 
computer. 

SHORT - A cbumand that allows the Counselor to enter the abbreviated version 
oTinfOICES. 

SIGN-ON - The procedure used to establish contact with the computer program. 

SmiL^. OCCUPATIONS - A topic available in the SPECIFIC and COMPARE routes 
that idehtifies occupations similar to a selected occupation. 

SPECIFie - A route that provides in-depth information about one selected 
occupation. 

SUMMARY - A comnand that generates the Cbuhselbr's sunfnary at any point in 
the client's conversation. 

SUBHARY OF WORK PERFORMED - A topic available in the SPECIFIC and COMPARE 
routes that describes the major work duties of selected occupations. 

TEmRAMENTS - A topic a client may as e to explore occupations by indicating 
preferences for wa^s of performing in the world of work or to find the tem- 
peraments associated with selected occapatibhs. 

TERMINAL - Some terminals consist of a keyboard device the client uses to 
interact with CHOICES. Others have a CRT screen and a keyboard. 

TRANSMIT - SRI 10 terminals have this key (XHltj, After answering questions, 
depress key and messages client has typed in will be sent to the computir. 
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